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Behind the Record 


Patronizers of the Arts 


Since I wrote (last month) about 
“conscious design for bad taste,” I 
have been trying to ignore the whole 
idea, but it refuses to go away. Not 
that there is anything new about it 
—pandering to vulgarity is as old as 
the human race—but when you apply 
it to building design it does seem 
newly distressing. 

The reference last month was to 
government buildings, and I was 
complaining that government as a 
client seemed to inhibit creative 
thinking. Seemed in fact to lead posi- 
tively to negative design, the con- 
scious design for a definite philoso- 
phy of mediocrity. Perhaps the gen- 
eral assumption would be that such 
design is not conscious, that subcon- 
scious would be a better word. But I 
don’t think so; there is a conscious 
feeling abroad in government circles 
that good design is arty, or sophisti- 
cated, or undemocratic. 

It was conscious when, back in 
wartime, I interviewed a commander 
in BuDocks. He told me plainly that 
the Navy didn’t have time for any 
architects (he mispronounced the 
word: deliberately, I thought). Ar- 
chitect designs would be interpreted, 
he said, as artistic dawdling in war 
emergency. Navy buildings must 
look plain, inexpensive, business-like. 

A warehouse philosophy of design, 
calculated as a public relations effort 
for simple minds. 

But the exact reverse can also be 
conscious design for bad taste, as in 
Miami Beach. 

On our trip to Atlantic City I had 
a sobering experience. As we drove 
up to the dignified old hotel (yes, this 
one was), I saw a brand new motel 
across the street, and burst out 
laughing. It was a three-story job, a 
mile and a half long, covered all over 
with bright green, yellow and or- 


ange red panels. I determined to pho- 
tograph it for the amusement of pos- 
terity, or at least of the people at the 
office. The idea grew into a photo tour 
as I saw other motel-type curiosities, 
until I spent several hours recording 
on color film the various tricks for 
catching the motorist’s eye. I began 
in high good humor, but you can 
be amused only so long by crazy col- 
or combinations, weird decorations, 
cockeyed pylons. It grew more and 
more depressing as I pondered on the 
deliberate garishness of it all. 

Granting an eye-catching neces- 
sity, is such bad taste also a neces- 
sity? And it is obviously deliberate. 
After all, these things are done by 
professional designers: architects, I 
suppose. Or at least in each case some 
architect must have gone along with 
the pitch. The pitch is, I suppose, 
that visual horrors have a shock val- 
ue and so gain attention, and of 
course that motels are supposed to 
look gay and exciting. 

Well, the older disciplines of archi- 
tecture are gone. And whatever the 
results might be on the positive side, 
the negative side of the coin is plain 
to see. No, it’s not “plain”—it’s 
honky-tonk. It’s a do-it-yourself, jazz- 
it-up, anything-goes, design-for-at- 
tention sort of mish mash. Not just 
in sucker traps like Atlantic City or 
Miami Beach, but along every high- 
way in the Sun Belt, or up north for 
that matter, or in every village 
square. 

It's all in the spirit of democracy. 
Reach down and pat the little man 
on the head. 

It has long been the rule in patent 
medicines, in politics; yes, and in au- 
tomobile design. And now it's the 
thing in architecture— well, at least 
in building design. 

—Enmerson Goble 
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A.LA. RAISES DUES TO BUY NEW AIDS FOR NEW ERA 


Philadelphia Convention Also Approves More Powers for 
Bigger Executive Committee; Limits Terms of Some Officers; 
Rejects “Professional Affiliate” Class of Membership 


CORBU CAME to receive the 1961 Gold Medal, 
and his grateful but nervous hosts found him 
—as above, with President Will—responsive, 


genial and only affably quizzical 


This year’s annual national conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Architects seemed to mark a turning 
point in Institute affairs. The convic- 
tion expressed with increasing em- 
phasis over the last few years by the 
A.I.A. Board of Directors and its 
Committee on the Profession, that 
expanding responsibilities of the ar- 
chitect require expansion of his pro- 
fessional services and new techniques 
of organization for practice, had by 
now apparently registered sufficient- 
ly with the membership to support 
action. It was, at any rate, the year 
in which delegates recognized the 
increasing demands upon the pro- 
fession sufficiently to (1) raise dues 
for the first time since 1952; and 
(2) move to expedite the administra- 
tion of the Institute by empowering 


a newly-enlarged Executive Commit- 
tee to perform many functions for- 
merly reserved to the Board. 

The dues increase, a plan for as- 
sessing supplemental dues based 
on ability to pay, was the most sig- 
nificant action of a convention at 
which business matters were more 
important than in many years. The 
bylaw change as proposed by the 
Board, expected to increase Insti- 
tute revenues by some $200,000 a 
year, was amended after spirited 
floor debate to put the plan on a 
two-year trial basis. As adopted, it 
provides for annual supplementary 
dues to be paid by firms of corporate 
members in an amount calculated 
as a percentage (one per cent the 
first year, up to two per cent the 

continued on page 12 
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A NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, William H. Scheick, 
pledged a headquarters “geared for action and 
maximum service" for times ahead "different 
from anything the profession has ever seen" 


A NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS, all but seven members of the old Board, headed a new 
“structure” approved by the convention. Seated, left to right: Directors Clinton E. 
Brush III, Gulf States, and Robert M. Little, Florida, Treasurer Raymond S. 
Kastendieck, First Vice President Henry L. Wright, President Philip Will Jr., 
Secretary J. Roy Carroll Jr., Second Vice President James M. Hunter, Executive 
Director William H. Scheick. Standing, also left to right: Directors William Bach- 
man, Illinois; Malcolm D. Reynolds, California; William W. Eshbach, Pennsyl- 
vania; Linn Smith, Great Lakes; Morris Ketchum Jr., New York; Daniel A. 
Hopper Jr., Middle Atlantic; Julius Sandstedt, North Central States; Harry C. 
Weller, Northwest; George B. Mayer, Ohio; James Allan Clark, East Central; 
Arthur Gould Odell Jr., South Atlantic; R. Lloyd Snedaker, Western Mountain; 
Reginald Roberts, Texas; James Lawrence Jr. New England 


Photos: Mildred F. Schmertz, 
Jules Schick; also Emerson Goble 
and Daniel J. Howe Jr. 


AN OLD FRIEND, Consulting Director Edmund R. 
Purves, received a valedictory award 


NEW RECIPIENTS OF COVETED HONOR, 1961 “class” of Fellows posed for picture on 
grand staircase of Philadelphia Museum of Art, scene of their investiture 
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3T. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT (STORRS) 


The architects conceived this award-winning chapel as a ''crystal of light." Special pyram- 
dal Wasco Skydomes were designed to convey a crystalline effect, and to complement 
he triangular roof trusses. The domes above the nave, molded of white translucent Acry- 
ite®, provide evenly diffused, glare-free daylighting. Above the altar, glass prisms 
suspended in clear Wasco Skydomes produce changing patterns of rainbow colors 
ipon the white brick wall. Wasco welcomes other opportunities to combine daylighting 
vith advanced architectural ideas. Phone or write our Custom Engineering Department. 


Architects: Huntington and Darbee, Hartford, Conn. 


WASCO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CYANAMID—COMPANY 
B5B BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


1961 A.I.A. Convention 


continued from page 10 


second) of the Social Security taxes 
paid by such firms during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year both for themselves 
and their employes. 

The other important bylaw 
change, also proposed by the Board, 
embodied some rather sweeping 
changes. Most significant: 

1. The Executive Committee was 
enlarged to include in addition to 
officers all regional directors serv- 
ing the last year of their terms and 
was empowered to act for the Board 
on all matters except general budget, 
disciplinary action, change of board 
rules or bylaws, proxy in any cor- 
poration, honor awards, fees, or an- 
nual dues. The Committee thus be- 
comes far more powerful. 

2. Terms of officers are limited: 
president, one term of one year; 
first and second vice presidents, two 
terms of one year each; secretary, 
two terms of two years each; treas- 
urer, any number of two-year terms. 
The first and second vice president 
and the secretary may serve not 
more than four years in these offices 
or any succession of them. 

One important proposal of the 
Board was rejected by the conven- 
tion—the recommendation for a new 
“Professional Affiliate" class of In- 
stitute membership open to consult- 
ing engineers, planners, landscape 
architects and professional artists. 


Seven Directors Elected 

Elections didn't cause even a small 
ripple of excitement. All incumbent 
offieials were re-elected without con- 
test (see photo of Board, page 10) 
and seven new regional directors 
were elected, also without contest: 
Morris Ketchum Jr. of New York 
City—New York (succeeding Trevor 
W. Rogers of Buffalo); Ross Lloyd 
Snedaker of Salt Lake City—West- 
ern Mountain (succeeding Frederic 
H. Porter Jr. of Cheyenne, Wyo.) ; 
Julius S. Sandstedt of Oshkosh, Wis. 
—North Central (succeeding Harold 
P. Spitznagel of Sioux Falls, S.D.) ; 
James Lawrence Jr. of Boston—N ew 
England (succeeding Alonzo J. Har- 
riman of Auburn, Me.) ; William W. 
Eshbach of Philadelphia—Pennsyl- 
vania; William Bachman—lIllinois; 
and George B. Mayer—Ohio. 


Le Corbusier Was There! 

Despite the unusual importance 

these organizational matters as- 

sumed, the attention of most of the 

2744 registered for the convention 
continued on page 14 
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REDESIGNING URBAN AMERICA, theme of the convention program, was saluted at the 
opening session in two keynote addresses—one from the New Frontier, the other 
from an old one, Speakers were the new HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
(top left and, in large photo, at lectern) and noted British city planner Sir William 
Holford (above left). Welcomers to the convention included (left to right below) 
A.I.A. Middle Atlantic Director Daniel A. Hopper Jr., convention honorary chair- 
man; Host Chapter President Norman N. Rice; and Host Chapter Convention 
Chairman Beryl Price 


TWO OF THE WORLD'S leading ar- 
chitectural critics, America’s 
Lewis Mumford and Italy’s 
Bruno Zevi, shared the podium 
at the second program session, 
Zevi wanted dynamic cities and 
Mumford wanted human cities, 
and were these objectives com- 
plementary or alternative?—the 
debate will never end 


SMASH HIT of the convention—perhaps of any A.I.A. convention—was the graphic 
presentation at the final program session of the redesign of downtown Philadelphia. 
Executive Director Edmund S. Bacon of the Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion, key members of his staff and the private architects who participated are 
shown above with the monumental drawing they severally produced before the 
eyes of a spellbound audience as one by one they explained their separate parts 


PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION had a monumental setting in the Mu- 
seum of Art and the traditional receiving line of officers and 
their ladies: (left to right) President and Mrs. Will, First 
Vice President and Mrs. Wright, Second Vice President and 
Mrs. Hunter, Secretary and Mrs. Carroll, Treasurer and Mrs. 
Kastendieck, Executive Director and Mrs. Scheick and Con- 
sulting Director Purves 


AWARDS CEREMONIES at convention were highlighted, of course, 
by presentation to Le Corbusier of the A.I.A.’s highest honor, 
the Gold Medal, as the grand climax of the annual dinner 


E 


Landscape Architecture's Grady Clay (left), Structural Clay 
Products Institute's Douglas Whitlock (next photos), Dr. 
George Bishop Tatum of the University of Pennsylvania's 
School of Fine Arts, and Helen Duprey Bullock of the Na- 


ANNUAL DINNER VIGNETTES: Philadelphia's famed Mummers 
started things off with a colorful and vigorous performance 
(left) in Bellevue-Stratford's crowded ballroom (next). Ar- 


INTERMISSION CEREMONY at A.I.A. command performance of 
Philadelphia Orchestra—five successive chancellors of College 
of Fellows receive walnut bowls inset with Philadelphia Chap- 
ter Medal: (left to right) John F. Harbeson, who made pres- 
entation, Morris Ketchum Jr., current chancellor, Roy F. 
Larson, Arthur Holden (accepting for Edgar Williams), 
Alexander Robinson III and Ralph T. Walker 


R. S. Reynolds Jr. congratulates Murphy (shaking hands) 
and Mackey on $25,000 R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award, while 
Industrial Design Award winner Florence Schust Knoll and 
Architectural Photography Medal winner Ezra Stoller look 
on. Right: Craftsmanship Medal winner Anni Albers. Below 
(from left): David Condon accepts N.A.H.B.-A.I.A. Award 
for Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon; Producer Tom Wolf, Cita- 
tion of an Organization for CBS; G. Holmes Perkins, Special 
Citation for Philadelphia City Planning Commission 


tional Trust for Historic Preservation receive Honorary Mem- 
berships. Far right: Earl H. Reed of Chicago receives 
Edward C. Kemper Award for Service to the Institute, in 
recognition of his leadership in historic preservation efforts 


chitect and planner Jacques Greber of Paris, an Honorary 
Fellow these many years, unexpectedly got a second Medal. 
And finally, Corbu accepting the Medal: “Chers Amis . . ." 
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1961 A.L A. Convention 


continued from page 12 


(architects, exhibitors and guests) 
was, as usual, focused most of the 
time on less mundane matters: an 
excellent program on “Redesigning 
Urban America,” a host chapter 
program which virtually turned 
Philadelphia inside out; and, of 
course talking to each other. 

Until his arrival in Philadelphia 
on Thursday morning, easily the 
most discussed question of the week 
was “is he coming ?"—Le Corbusier, 
of course, the volatile, Swiss-born 
Old Master of modern architecture 
who was scheduled at last, at 74, to 
receive the A.I.A.s Gold Medal, the 
profession's highest honor. 

Well, he came; and despite con- 
siderable (and understandable) ad- 
vance nervousness in official quar- 
ters as to whether his tolerance 
would hold through the day and to 
the climatie moment of presenta- 
tion, all went swimmingly. 

In the afternoon, he addressed a 
packed session of the student con- 
vention which was being held con- 
currently with the A.I.A. convention 
—or rather he drew for them, with 
accompanying comments (in French, 
with architect Paul Damaz of New 
York translating—and occasionally 
corrected by Corbu). “I prefer to 
draw rather than talk,” he said. “It 
permits less lying.” 

When the big moment came, Cor- 
bu heard himself cited as “archi- 
tect, planner, sculptor, painter, au- 
thor, poet, teacher, visionary, and, 
most of all, man of principle, who, 
often misunderstood but always re- 
spected, has by his tenacious insist- 
ence on seeking truth and beauty 
for the human environment, by his 
great works, by his discoveries, and 
by his motto that ‘creation is a pa- 
tient search, led and inspired the 
dawn of a new architecture." Presi- 
dent Will presented the Medal and 
Corbu (again in French, with Paul 
Damaz again translating) made his 
brief acceptance, which follows: 

“There is no ‘wing of victory’ in this 
room. There is no ‘wing of victory’ in life, 

“Great things are made out of a multitude 
of little things, and those little things are 
daily successive without end from morning 
to night. Daily life is made of perseverance, 
courage, modesty, and difficulties. 

“I am a little like St. Thomas, minus the 
Saint. My whole life has led me to ‘put my 
finger on it.’ I feel a little like a railroad 
ticket collector: I only believe what I have 
seen; and to see everything in architecture 
is a dog’s life. 

“The Queen of England has already given 
me a gold medal—and it was very thick. 

continued on page 270 
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ENJOYING THE CONVENTION 


Philadelphians Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Kling with Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Grad of 
Newark (left) and (right) Mrs. Emerson Goble, wife of the RECORD’s editor, 
President Irving Hadsell of F.W. Dodge Corporation and President Donald C. 
McGraw of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Dodge parent company 


Two young and venerable, happy and venerated people, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Clarence Levi of New York, with President and Mrs. Will (left) and (right) 
Solis Seiferth of New Orleans; Leon Chatelain Jr. of Washington, D.C., A.I.A. 
past president (and just named BRI president) ; and Edwin H. Lundie of St. Paul 


5n 


a 


4: 
4 


A.I.A. director of public information Wolf von Eckardt; Florida’s A.I.A. direc- 
tor Robert M. Little of Miami, with Minoru Yamasaki of Birmingham, Mich., 
and RECORD editor Emerson Goble; and A.I.A.s immediate past president 
John Noble Richards of Toledo with F.W. Dodge president Irving Hadsell 


-— ar 4 
Sidney Katz of New York, William Dudley Hunt Jr., a RECORD senior editor, 
and Mrs. Goble; South Atlantic A.I.A. Director Arthur Gould Odell Jr. with Gyo 
Obata of St. Louis; A.I.A. staff members Polly Shackleton, professional affairs 
head, and new public affairs director, Matthew Rockwell 


Impressions of a conversation with Bruno Zevi—always urbane, always beguil- 
ing, usually persuasive, dynamic by temperament (and also by conviction). In 
Philadelphia he made a visitor at once sympatico and disturbing: always chal- 
lenging the facile platitude with his wry, impatient *what's the point?" 


A.I.A. First Vice President Henry Wright, with speakers Lewis 
Mumford and Bruno Zevi; Philip Hiss Jr. of Sarasota and Dr. 
George Cline Smith, vice president and chief economist, F.W. 
Dodge Corporation; an informal “conference” of architectural 


Robert F. Marshall, F.W. Dodge Corporation executive vice presi- 
dent and publisher of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, with Louis 
Kahn of Philadelphia; Mrs. Philip Creer of Austin, Tex., Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Chatelain Jr., and the A.I.A.’s director of staff admin- 


2 7 ] | 
b oe AUN 
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Dean Harold D. Hauf of R.P.I., soon to join Charles Luckman As- 
sociates of New York and Los Angeles as vice president in charge 
of design and planning, and Mrs. Hauf; Edwin T. Reeder and 
Miss Marion Manley of the Miami contingent; Executive Director 


Architecture’s own Bard, Robert W. Schmertz of Pittsburgh, sur- 
rounded by admirers intent on such matters as “Walter and Mies 
and Corbu,” and “John Lally of Boston” (or how the sixth Order 
got its start) ; Jeanne Davern of the RECORD and Le Corbusier 


a 


Herbert L. Smith Jr. of the RECORD, Arthur J. Fair of South 
Africa (and now of Washington, D.C.) and Daniel J. Howe Jr., 
F. W. Dodge Corporation publie relations director; J. Gordon Lor- 
imer of New York, Raymond Matz of White Plains and Grant 


deans Ralph Rapson, University of Minnesota, Thomas Howarth, 
University of Toronto and C.E. Stousland, Miami University 
(Ohio) ; Jaeques Greber, Hon. F.A.I.A. of Paris, with Julian Clar- 
ence Levi and Walter Kilham Jr. of New York 


istration, J. Winfield Rankin; College of Fellows Chancellor Mor- 
ris Ketchum Jr. welcomes Honorary Fellow Sir William Holford; 
and Norman J. Schlossman of Chicago with Mr. Ketchum and 
Samuel Homsey of Wilmington, Del. 


Robbins Elliott of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and 
RECORD associate editor Mildred Schmertz; Beryl Price with Mr. 
and Mrs. Worley Wong of San Francisco, Mitchell Van Bourg of 
Berkeley and architecture head Knute Henning, North Dakota 


at “press conference" (no questions, only photographs); Brad- 
ford Tilney of New York and E.H. Hunter of Hanover, N.H.; 
John R. Macelwane, Toledo, George Marshall Martin, Cincinnati, 
Art Alliance head Lawrence Eldridge, Arthur Nutter, Houston 


Curry of Pittsburgh; Harry Weese of Chicago, H.B. McEldowney, 
University of Illinois undergraduate division, Chicago, and 
Edmund N. Bacon of Philadelphia; from one president to an- 
other, greetings: Will of A.I.A. and Marcelo Elejalde Valdez, Peru 
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A year ago a new type of fixture was born... Corona, the first fluorescent fixture to be 
designed as a decorative element. Surrounded by a rich walnut frame with handsome 
birch baffles, it spoke for Lightolier's philosophy of combining engineered performanc: 
with distinctive styling. Now Coronet makes its debut . . . in many respects a twin, ye 


NOW, FAMOUS CORONA 


l. 1C l-i n 


Jersey City 5, New Jersey / Showrooms: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angel 


Corona and Coronet are stocked by these Authorized LicHTo.ier Distributors: 


ALABAMA CONNECTICL T GEORGIA INDIANA LOUISIANA Pittsfield: MINNESOTA NEBRASKA 
Birmingham: Bridgep: Atlanta: Fr, Way Baton Rouge: Carr Supply Co. y Lincoln: 
Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. E M. Tower ‘to, Inc. Electrical Wholesalers Massa Yarnelle Co. Electrical lesalers Inc, padae a Northern Elec. Sup. Co. White Electric Supply Co. 
art for. Noland Co. New Orleans: Arco Elec. Sup. Co. Minneapolis: Omaba: 
ALASKA Bescon ft Cant A Sup. Co. Enetewood Elec, Sup. Ca. interstate Elec. Co. Eastern Elec. Sup. Co. Charles A. Anderson & Co. Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. 
Anchor: sy HAWAII South Bend: Worcester: North Central Elec. Distr, Co. 
Northern Supply Co. Grana Wants ri Sup. Co. Honolulu Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. MAINE Atlantic Elec Sup. Co. Northland Elec. Sup. Co. NEVADA 
ARIZONA ew London Hawaiian Light & Sup. Co. Benger: Benjamin Elec. Sup. Co. Paul: Reno: 
Posaune: Ditea Elec, Sup. Co. Standard Elec. Co. MICHIGAN Lax Elec. Co. Western Elec. Dists. Co. 
Brown Wholesale Elec. Stamford: ILLINOIS ae er NEW HAMPSH! 
Toce: Marle dE Chicago: Des Moises: Holmes Elec. Supply Co. | re AMPSHIRE 
Beacon Ltg: Fix. Co. Water Etagse Fist. Sie. Ck. Varta EV Hc Michigan Chandelier Co. MISSOURE Mass. Gas à Elec, Ligh 
Starck p Sprague e Englewood Elec Elec. Su P. o. MARYLAND bes. ^ ass. Gas & Elec. Light Co, 

ARKANSAS uburban Supply Co. lario Elec. Sup. Co., Inc. Balti " 1 7 
ENS koc DISTRICT OF Metropolitan Eine ra Rosen Chr! Baltimore Gas Den ce, Grand Ran idi: ys ^. Pia by d 

in i! -" ec. k Excell I b f. " 
Adcock Ltg. & Sup. OUMBIA Steiner Elec eC W. T. Foley "Elec. Co. Salisbury: Re AMD Purchase Elec. Sup. Co. x cet Franklin Elec. Sup. o. 
CALIFORNI Washingt: eem e Elec. Sup. Co. A it . Sup. Ca. Jackson: MM Jj berry - " 
Fer ires Maurice Elec. Sup. Co, Eig Melctural Lighting, 1nc. PAETOS VAG EN Un Electric Wholesale Sup. Co. Southern Materials Co. Delaware Townsbip: 
California Elec. Sup. Co. National Elec Wholesalers Fox "tiec. - Co. MASSACHUSETTS re ndr e sn Flynn's Camden Elec. Fix. Ce 

Rockford. Boston: andar lec, Co. E i 

COLORADO FLORIDA Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. KENTUCKY Boston Lamp Co. Saginaw: MONTANA NEW MEXICO 
Denver: Miami: Springfield Louisville: Mass. Gas & Elec. ient Co. Schmerheim Elec. Co. Great Falls: Albuquerque: 
Central Elec, Sup. Co. Farrey's White, Háwe. Co. Serie ingheld Lec. Sup. Co. Henry J, Rueff Co. Henry L. Wolfers, Inc. Stanéard Elec. Sup. Co. Glacier State Elec. The Lighting and Main. Co, 
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with a character all its own. It's made of steel . .. finished in enamel ...shaped to present 
a finely sculptured appearance. Golden anodized aluminum louvers add a subtle luster. 
Broadly scaled for low brightness illumination, both fixtures are available either stem or 
surface mounted in five sizes: 54” x 54”, 42” x 42”, 30” x 30”, 32” x 54”, 16” x 54”. 


HAS A FRATERNAL TWIN 


To learn more about Corona and Coronet, write today for a complete brochure to Dept. AR6 


NEW YORK Raleigh Dayton: Harris! " 
Binghamson: Electrical Equipment Co, Duellman Elec. Co, Fluorescent Sup. Ca. 
Freije Elec. Sup. Co. Pied sam ie tá. Schaedler Bros. 
Buffalo: i t W. W. Elec, à 
Buffalo incand, Light Co. Ince : Toledo: ar Catan 
Ruses Patir NORTH DAKOTA e Elec. Fiz. Co. S 

sen Supplies Inc, ergo: ‘oungstown: s 
Poughkeepsie: Northwest Elec. Sup, Int, The Bratt Ltg. Fix, Co. —— jNidwestern“Elee. Co. 
Dus Sup. Co. ont B 5 
Rowe Electric Sup. Co, Sees OKLAHOMA Aen Cithtng Fi. Co 
Syracuse: The Sacks Elec. Sup. hisboma City: ld Seal Elec. Sup. Co. 
Superior Elec. Corp. Canton: AN. Elec. Sup. of Otlahoma [EE ec Fic [ae 

Electric Sales Co. Putsbure’ 
se * hi z 
NORTH CAROLINA pror OREGON Alea tfe Sup. Co. 
ta: F, D. ‘ortiend: rgo Lite Studios 

independent Elec. Sup. Co. VRAT ar ad D y e. Baker-Barkon Co. Braen & Cree oe 
Durbam: Cleveland: NM ia 
Noland Co. The H. Leff Electric Co. PENNSYLVANIA Reading: 
Greensboro: Midtand Elec. Co. Allentown: Coleman Elec. Co. 
Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co. Coleman Elec, Co. xx 


Columbus: 
Kinston: Elgee Elec. Co, Prie: Scranton: 
Kinston Elec, The Loeb Elec. Co, Kraus Elec. Co. Lewis & Reif, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aide Lighting Co. 
rson i ^ 
en con Elec. Sup. Co. Inc. 


CÓ ILI Iz I 


... for a better way of Light 


UTAH 

Salt Lahe City: 

Artistic Lighting 
VIRGINIA 

m p 

Dominion Elec. Sup. Co. Inc. 
Noland Co. 


Lyncbburg: 
Mid-State Elec. Sup. Co., Inc. 
Norfolk: 


‘WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg: 

Tolley Engineering Co. 

Huntington: 

West Virginia Elec, Co. 
ing: 

The Front Co, 
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AGONMIN 

lon: 

fae Northern Co, 
ire: 


Milwaukee: 
Electri-Craft Lighting 
Lappin Electric Co, 
‘Standard Elec. Sup, 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 

Seattle Lighting Fix, Co. 
CANADA 

Montreal: 

un G. Products, Iac. 
Union Electric Sup, Co. Lid, 


ronto: 
Revere Elec, Dist. 
Toronto Ltg. Studios 
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Current Trends in Construction 


AN ECONOMIST LOOKS AT 
ARCHITECTURE 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING things that can happen to an 
enconomist interested in architecture is to participate in an 
architectural break-through. The writer has just had this 
opportunity, in a small way, as a school board member in- 
volved in the development of a totally new type of school. 
As this is written, work is just getting under way on the site, 
in Greenwich, Conn., of the Dundee School, designed by 
Perkins and Will specifically for team teaching at the ele- 
mentary level. Team teaching itself is new, and is relatively 
mM "d Lisa] unknown in the primary grades, so that both the teaching 
eee eee LT program and the design of the school are experimental. 
I 
TEAM TEACHING involves grouping of teachers into teams 
for particular subjects, and grouping students by degree of 
advancement in these subjects, with some breaking down of 
traditional class structure. At a given time, large groups of 
students from one or more grade levels may be attending lec- 
tures or visual presentations, while other smaller groups 
may be receiving advanced or remedial work in the same 
subjects. To handle this work effectively, the schoo] must 
have some large teaching areas, akin to lecture halls, and 
small seminar-type rooms, as well as some standard class- 
rooms. In addition, work facilities must be provided for the 
teaching teams, which will consist of a team leader, four or 
five other teachers, and a clerical assistant. 


PART OF the problem in designing a school for team teach- 
ing is provision of flexible facilities to take care of changing 
needs. This raised the problem of providing movable parti- 
5T ae aed a tions which are genuinely soundproof—a challenge which 
PEE in the case of the Dundee School was solved by research 
— based on an original grant by Educational Facilities Labora- 
2.3096 GERR E M E i tories. Other features of the school include provision of mul- 
ATS : — - ; ti-channel facilities in each room for television and tape 
e gh A i Pee recordings, and a combination library for books, tapes, films 
E TR. eia amiet and audio-visual eontrol. Not the least radical features of 
the school, from the layman's point of view, are a pitched 
roof and a combination of fieldstone and redwood in the ex- 
terior walls. And, most fitting in modern suburbia, a split- 
level design. 


BACK TO ECONOMICS. The fact that housing starts rose 
sharply in March led to many rosy predictions that housing 
was beginning a big boom. There were skeptics who felt that 
the March upturn merely represented the postponement of 
starts originally scheduled for January and February, but 
delayed by bad weather. Now that the April starts figures 
have appeared, it looks as though the skepties were right; 
April housing starts were seven per cent below the year- 
earlier figures, and down six per cent from March on a sea- 


m P à djusted basis. It is true that April had fewer th 
4mm Exi 
rp — Mos Pond ut iin Economist 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
A MeGraw-Hill Company 
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McMorran Memorial Auditorium, Port Huron, Mich. Architect: ALDEN DOW, Midland, Mich. General Contractor: COLLINS & CATLIN, INC., 
Port Huron. Fabricators and Erectors: MAUL MACOTTA CORPORATION, Detroit, 


Exciting new design role for Revere Copper Panels 


McMorran Memorial Auditorium, Port Huron, Michigan, 
Features Unusual "Planter" Facade 


To finish off the two entrances of this building, the architect 
could have used any material he wished. But he asked him- 
self what would be the most striking treatment, yet still be 
in keeping with the architecture of the building proper. 

His answer? The unusual "'planter-type'"' facade you see 
here. It is faced, not with plain copper panels, but with 
embossed panels framed with smooth copper. The attrac- 
tive "aged" effect was secured when the contractor applied 
an artificial patina. 

Practically unlimited design possibilities become avail- 
able when you design with copper, as in this project. So 
easy to work with and form, so versatile in its application 


possibilities, copper offers the architect challenging oppor- 
tunities in design and virtually no limitations on his 
thinking. No wonder it is so practical to "Design with 


copper in mind.” 
REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Rome, N.Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, 
Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Riverside and Santa Ana, 
Calif.; New Bedford and PD. Mass.; Brooklyn, 

; Newport, Ark.; Ft. Calhoun, Neb. Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities. 


Distributors Everywhere 


The two entrances of the building used 5,000 pounds of Revere sheet copper in 
.032” gauge. 48” x 48” panels were installed by MAUL MACOTTA CORPORATION 


over a backing of '4" light-weight aggregate concrete. Interlocking tongue and 
groove joints made of brass strip were installed on all four sides of the panels. 


Construction Cost Indexes 


Presented by Clyde Shute, Director of Statistical Policy, Construction News Div., F. W. Dodge Corp., from data compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. Inc. 


Labor and Materials: U.S. average 1926-1929—100 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 
APTS., HOTELS, | COMMERCIAL AND APTS., HOTELS, | COMMERCIAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL OFFICE BLDGS. | FACTORY BLDGS. RESIDENTIAL OFFICE BLDGS. | FACTORY BLDGS. 
Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick 
and and and and and and 
PERIOD Brick Frame Concrete Concrete Steel Brick Frame Concrete Concrete Steel 
7.13930 | 1270 1267 | 124! | 1280 123.6 82.1 80.9 84.5 86.1 83.6 
1935 93.8 913 104.7 108.5 105.5 723 67.9 84.0 87.1 85.1 
— 139 | 1235 1224 | 1307 | 1334 130.1 86.3 83.1 95.1 97.4 947 
~ 149 — | 2437 2408 | 2428 | 2466 2400 | 1893 1899 | 1806 | 180.8 177.5 
^. »50 | 2562 2545 249.5 251.5 248.0 194.3 196.2 185.4 1837 185.0 
“1951 | 2732 2713 | 2637 | 2749 271.8 212.8 214.6 204.2 202.8 205.0 
1952 ^ 2782 2748 271.9 265.2 262.2 218.8 221.0 212.8 210.1 214.3 
s | 2813 272 281.0 286.0 282.0 223.0 224.6 221.3 221.8 223.0 
1954 285.0 278.2 293.0 300.6 295.4 219.6 219.1 233.5 225.2 225.4 
1955 ^ 2931 286.0 _— 300.0 308.3 302.4 225.3 225.1 229.0 231.5 231.8 
1956 310.8 302.2 320.1 328.6 324.5 237.2 235.7 2417 244.4 246.4 
~~ 1957 | 3185 3083 | 3331 | 3452 339.8 241.2 239.0 248.7 252.1 2547 
1958 | 3280 3151 348.6 365.4 357.3 243.9 239.8 2557 261.9 262.0 
1959 3427 329.0 3677 386.8 374.1 2522 2477 266.1 2727 273.1 
1960 ^ 35168 3372 | 377 | 3958 380.6 259.2 253.3 2747 282.5 278.8 
^ Jam 196] | 3572 3413 | 3858 | 4063 3851 | 2591 252.0 276.5 2852 2788 
^ Feb. 19601 | 3579 3417 | 3869 | 4079 3864 | 2591 2520 | 2765 | 2852 2788 
^ March 1961 | 356.5 339.9 386.6 407.7 386.0 258.4 251.1 276.4 285.1 278.6 
% increase over 1939 % increase over 1939 
March 1961 188.7 1777 | 195.8 | 2056 1967 199.4 2022 | 190.6 | 1927 194.2 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 108.9 108.3 112.4 115.3 111.3 90.8 86.8 100.6 104.9 100.4 
| . 135 | 95! 901]| 1041 | 1083 1044 | 5895 845 | 9&4 | 107 997 
| 1939 | 102 1070 | 1187 | 198 1190 | 1056 993 | 174 | 21» 165 
1949 221.4 2207 | 2128 | 2157 2136 | 2130 2071 | 2140 | 2198 2161 
| 1950 | 2328 2307 | 2219 | 2253 2228 | 2270 2231 | 2224 | 2245 2226 
1951 | 2520 2483 | 2385 | 2409 2390 | 2452 2404 | 2396 | 2431 2431 
| 1952 | 2591 2532 | 2497 | 2550 2496 | 2502 2450 | 2456 | 2487 2496 
1953 263.4 2564 | 2590 | 267.0 259.2 | 2552 2572 | 2566 | 2610 2597 
| 1954 | 2666 2602 | 2637 | 2733 2662 | 25374 2492 | 264! | 27225 282 
1955 ^ 2733 2665 | 2722 | 2813 2765 | 2680 2590 | 2750 | 2844 2796 
1956 | 2887 2803 | 2879 | 2992 2933 | 2790 2700 | 2889 | 2986 2958 
| 1957 | 2920 2834 | 2952 | 30721 3029 | 2863 2744 | 3029 | 3152 3107 
1958 297.0 278.9 304.9 318.4 313.8 289.8 274.9 311.5 3267 320.8 
1959 305.4 296.4 315.0 329.8 323.9 299.2 284.4 3227 338.1 330.1 
| 190 | 3114 3010 | 3222 | 3372 3292 | 3055 2889 | 3353 | 3522 342.3 
| Jan. 1961 | 3130 3007 | 3261 | 3431 3307 | 3006 2817 | 3370 | 3552 3432 
| Feb, 196] | 3130 3007 | 3261 | 3431 3307 | 3006 2817 | 3370 | 3552 343.2 
March 1961 313.0 3007 | 3261 | 3431 3307 | 3062 2889 | 3380 | 3558 3446 
eds 96 increase over 1939 96 increase over 1939 
March 1961 184.0 181.0 | 1747 | 1864 1779 190.0 1909 | 187.9 | 191.9 195.8 


Cost comparisons, as percentage 
differences, for any particular type of 
construction, are possible between 
localities, or periods of time within 
the same city, bv dividing the dif- 
ference between the two index num- 
bers by one of them; i.e.: 

index for city A — 110 

index for city B= 95 
(both indexes must be for the same 
type of construction). 


Then: costs in A are approximately 
16 per cent higher than in B. 


Conversely: costs in B are approxi- 
mately 14 per cent lower than in A. 


110—95 
=m 0.136 
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Cost comparisons cannot be made be- 
tween different types of construction 
because the index numbers for each 
type relate to a different U. S. aver- 
age for 1926-29. 

Material prices and wage rates 
used in the current indexes make no 
allowance for payments in excess of 
published list prices, thus indexes 
reflect minimum costs and not neces- 
sarily actual costs. 


Four Stouffer Fellows 
To Work at Joint Center 


Two students from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and two 
from Harvard University have won 
awards for urban research in 1961- 
62. The awards honor the late Sam- 
uel Stouffer, Harvard sociologist, 
first director of the Harvard Labo- 
ratory of Social Relations and a mem- 
ber of the faculty committee of the 
Joint Center for Urban Studies at 
the time of his death last August. 

The students from M.I.T. are: 
Martin Anderson, Northboro, Mass., 
in the school of industrial manage- 
ment, who will study the role of 
private capital in urban renewal; 
and Frank C. Colcord, Long Island, 
N.Y. in political science who is 
studying the politics of metropoli- 
tan transportation planning. Those 
from Harvard are: Leon H. May- 
hew, Berkeley, Calif., in the depart- 
ment of social relations and Stephan 
A. Thernstrom, Battle Creek, Mich., 
in the department of history. Mr. 
Mayhew is examining the impact of 
anti-discrimination legislation on the 
employment, education and housing 
of negroes in the Boston area. Mr. 
Thernstrom is analyzing the social 
and economic position of the man- 
ual laborer in Newburyport, Mass. 
during the 19th century. The Fel- 
lows will spend the next academic 
year at the Joint Center completing 
their research and writing their 
theses. 

The Joint Center has also ap- 
pointed, as visiting associate for 
the year 1961-62, Thomas A. Sulli- 


Meetings and Miscellany 


Drawn for the Record by Alan Dunn 


“What, eleven lightning rods?!" 


van, Councilman for the City of 
Boston. The first elected official to 
be appointed a visiting associate, 
Mr. Sullivan is chairman of the Bos- 
ton City Council Committees on Ap- 
propriations and Finance and on 
Legislative Affairs. He will study 
the role of municipal legislative 
bodies in budgetary matters. 

The Joint Center conducts re- 
search programs on several aspects 
of urban and regional problems. It 
engages in both basic research and 
in efforts to solve practical prob- 
lems and make policy recommenda- 
tions in urban affairs. 


$10,000 Engineer Undergrad 
Awards for Welded Design 


The 14th annual offering of awards 
and professional recognition for 
student papers on welded design 
has been announced by the James 
F. Lincoln Are Welding Founda- 
tion. This national competition, 
whose total awards have been in- 
creased to $10,000, has as its pur- 
pose the encouragement of scientific 
interest, study, research and educa- 
tion in the “development of the arc 
welding industry through advance 
in knowledge of design and practi- 
cal application of the arc welding 
process." 

The program offers 46 cash 
awards to undergraduates for the 
best papers explaining how the ef- 
ficient application of welded steel to 
the design of a machine or structure 
has contributed or can contribute to 
its improvement or reduction of its 
cost. The program and awards are 


in two separate and non-competing 
divisions, Machines and Structures. 
The top award in each division is 
$1500, other awards ranging down 
to ten sixth prizes each worth $50. 

Participants must be resident un- 
dergraduate students registered as 
full-time day students in any school, 
college or university in the United 
States, which offers a curriculum in 
any branch of engineering or archi- 
tecture leading to a degree, and 
cadets registered in the United 
States Military, Naval, Air Force 
and Coast Guard Academies. 

The closing date for the competi- 
tion is June 26, 1961. For complete 
information and rules, write the 
James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation, Box 3035, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 


Fuller’s Design Philosophy 
Recorded on Film 


A massive sound-film record of the 
design philosophy and engineering 
theories of R. Buckminster Fuller 
has been undertaken at Southern 
Illinois University. The basis of the 
production is a 20 to 30 hour film 
record of lectures Professor Fuller 
now gives to S.LU. design students. 
The film is being directed by 
Francis Thompson, New York film 
designer, whose own film corpora- 
tion is producing the effort jointly 
with the S.I.U. Film Production Unit 

and design department. 
Chairman of the design depart- 
ment, Harold Cohen, said the film's 
continued on page 26 
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Direct Downward 
Discharge 


Draftless Horizontal Pattern 


ANEMOSTAT 6-4 
Adjustable Air Diffuser 


GIVES YOU BOTH 


The Type C-4 Anemostat Air Diffuser provides 
controlled variable air distribution. The snap-on 
inner-assembly of this adjustable unit may be easily 
raised or lowered, thus varying the air pattern from 
draftless horizontal to a direct downward discharge. 


You can install the Type C-4 Anemostat Air Diffuser 
on exposed ductwork or flush to the ceiling. In fact, 
you can plaster right up to the take-off duct. 

The unit is excellent for use adjacent to surface- 
mounted light troffers. The outer cone of the diffuser 
is designed to minimize “smudging,” reducing 
cleaning and repainting expenses. 


Write for Catalog CI-70, which gives complete information 
on all Anemostat Circular Air Diffusers. 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
® 10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Citles 


AC 1380 
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Lamps last 
up.to 


d 
vr 


fixture ballasts 
wear this 
emblem! 


]t isn't magic... it is just that CBM specs assure ballast performance ‘‘tailored to the tube” 


SM ... performance that's checked by ETL test. Hence Certified CBM Ballasts can add up to 


2500 hours more lamp life (equal to 12 months service in one-shift operation). Other practical 
benefits that grow out of CBM specifications include high light output, positive starting, 
power factor correction and longer ballast life. And you get UL listing, too! It pays to insist on 
Certified CBM Ballasts when you specify or install fluorescent fixtures. Want to keep up on 
ballast developments? Ask us to send you CBM NEWS. 


CERTIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS, 2116 Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Participation in CBM is open to any manufacturer who wishes to qualify. 
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Meetings and Miscellany 


continued from page 23 


objective will be to document all of 
Fuller's “comprehensive design sci- 
ence" philosophy in one huge film 
package. “This will avert such a 
loss as occurred when Frank Lloyd 
Wright died, leaving no complete 
personal record of his own unique 
ideas available on request to stu- 
dents and professionals,” he said. 

The final product, segmented to 
cover various aspects of Professor 
Fuller’s work and discoveries, will 
be housed at S.LU. and will be 
available for circulation nation- 
wide. 


S.L U. Negotiates for 
African Research Institute 


The Southern Illinois University de- 
sign department is negotiating with 
Nigerian government officials, the 
U.S. State Department and other 
agencies for establishment of an Af- 
rican Design Research Institute. 

Department chairman Harold 
Cohen said the Nigerian Institute 
would be the first project of an 
S.LU.-based international design 
organization. One of the aims of the 
organization is to create self-sup- 
porting design institutes in “have- 
not" nations of the world, helping 
them to use "the industrial equation 
to study the nature of their prob- 
lems relating to education, housing 
and feeding their citizenry." 

The heart of the African project, 
and first priority item in the over-all 
plan, is a two-way student exchange 
between the S.LU. design depart- 
ment and Nigeria. Mr. Cohen has 
proposed that five to 10 Nigerian 
students be exchanged with gradu- 
ate-level design students at S.LU. 
The Nigerians would study at 
Southern for five to six years with 
full economic support. The first 
S.LU. exchange unit would be a 
small research team which would 
establish a general program at- 
tached to one of the Nigerian tech- 
nical institutes. Its first job would 
be setting up research with local in- 
dustries and government posts to 
find ways of using native resources 
in dealing with physical needs. 
Eventually the African Design Re- 
search Institute would revert to the 
native designers trained at S.LU. 

Although the over-all Internation- 
al Design Organization program 
would also include aid to under- 
developed nations seeking U.S. in- 
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dustrial investment and major de- 
sign education and research centers 
abroad, the student exchange would 
come first, Mr. Cohen said, possibly 
by late this year if negotiations are 
successful. The pilot project in Ni- 
geria would be set up in buildings 
“of an impermanent nature, of local 
color, and inconspicuous." 

According to Cohen, the proposal 
follows long-range aims of S.LU.'s 
own Design Research and Develop- 
ment program, which are “reorient- 
ing the use of our industrial wealth 
for the purpose of solving those 
parts of the world's problems that 
can be aided by man's physical re- 
organization of his inherent wealth 
through the use of his intellectual 
and industrial know-how." 


Sverdrup To Receive 
1961 N.S.P.E. Award 


Lief J. Sverdrup, president and direc- 
tor of the engineering firm of Sver- 
drup & Parcel, Inc., has been selected 
to receive the 1961 National Society 
of Professional Engineers Award for 
outstanding service to the engineer- 
ing profession. He will receive the 
award at a banquet session of the Na- 
tional Society's annual meeting in 
Seattle, July 4-7. 

The Award cites Mr. Sverdrup for 
“his acumen, sound judgment and 
ability as an engineer executive; his 
patriotism, valor and meritorious 
service to his country as an engineer 
soldier; his constructive, distin- 
guished and unselfish public service 
to his fellow man as an engineer cit- 
izen; and his talents, competence and 
leadership as a professional engi- 
neer." 

Mr. Sverdrup, whose St. Louis, 
Mo. firm has spanned the Missouri 
River with bridges at 14 places and 
the Mississippi at four, is the 11th 
individual to receive the Award since 
it was first presented in 1949. Other 
recipients were: Herbert Hoover, 
1949; David B. Steinman, 1952; 
Charles F. Kettering, 1953; Harry A. 
Winne, 1954; A. A. Potter, 1955; 
Donald A. Quarles, 1956; Granville 
M. Read, 1957; Nathan W. Dougher- 
ty, 1958; William F. Ryan, 1959; and 
James F. Fairman, 1960. 

Born in Norway, Mr. Sverdrup 
came to this country in 1914. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from Augsburg Col- 
lege in 1918, and a B.S. in civil engi- 
neering from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1921. 


Student Design Contest 
Sponsored by Flintkote 


With the aim of stimulating new de- 
sign features in the home and en- 
couraging originality and self-ex- 
pression, the Flintkote Company is 
sponsoring a contest for architec- 
tural students. The grand prize is 
a free round-trip to Rome or a $1200 
post-graduate scholarship in archi- 
tecture. Runners-up will receive 
Flintkote Achievement Award 
Plaques, as will the colleges they 
represent. 

Entrants are required to submit a 
mechanical drawing or architec- 
tural rendering of an original de- 
sign feature which has application 
in the house. The design feature 
should be practicable, such as, use 
of idle space in a patio, basement or 
attic; a new kitchen design or un- 
usual lighting arrangement. Accom- 
panying the drawing must be a brief 
description, including specifications, 
not to exceed 100 words. 

Judging will be based on original- 


‘ity and imagination demonstrated 


in the design and the practicability 
of design application. 

Students can obtain entry blanks 
at their college dean’s office. Entries 
must be postmarked by July 31 and 
received by August 7. The address is 
Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


(Left) Dr. Pier Luigi Nervi, the noted 
Italian engineer, is shown with John 
M. Kyle, chief engineer of the Port of 
New York Authority, on a recent in- 
spection tour of the George Washing- 
ton Bridge Bus Station being built by 
the Port Authority. The two-block-long, 
three-level station, to be completed in 
the summer of 1962, is the first building 
in this country designed by Dr. Nervi 
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SAN FRANCISCO DISCOVERS that traffic cong 
curbside or extends into building lobbies—depending upon the kind of elevatoring used. 
Why? Because there is more to completely automatic elevatoring than simply leaving 
the operator out of tbe car! Any elevator installation that fails to provide complete 
automation for all of the constantly changing, widely varying traffic patterns that occur 
throughout the day and night—/avites curtailed service, long waits and traffic congestion. 


tion either ends at 


This applies in a like degree to the greatest skyscra and the smallest commercial or 
institutional building. How do tenants and visitors react? After all, they are people. They 
react in a like manner to elevator service. And a building's reputation soon reflects their 
tions. The mark of a CLASS "A" building—/arge or small—is completely automatic 
UTOTRONIC? elevatoring. It accurately predicts and delivers a magnificent perform- 
ance. Since 1950, more than 1,100 new and modernized buildings across the United States 
and Canada have contracted for AUTOTRONIC elevatoring by OTIS—the world's finest! 
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Traffic blazes ribbons of red and white 
on San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
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Required Reading 


Man is attracted toward: 


oN! V 


The restful when weary 


: 


The admirable 


j 
te 


The exotic 


(2 


The subtle 


T 


The familiar 


NUS 


The appealing 


-—from Landscape Avch'tectirc 
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To Shape Man’s Natural 
Environment 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE: The Shap- 
ing of Man's Natural Environment. 
By John Ormsbee Simonds. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 244 pp., illus. $12.75. 


"One plans not places, or spaces or 
things—one plans experiences." 
—John Ormsbee Simonds 


This book belongs in an architect's 
office as a source of technique, and in 
his home as a source of delight. It is 
not only philosophie, esthetic and 
charming, it is practical. John Orms- 
bee Simonds is a landscape architect 
and town planner, and he knows what 
the problems are and how to go about 
solving them. 

Some authorities assert that the 
training and developed attitudes of 
the landscape architect offer the best 
background for the practice of city 
and regional planning. John Simonds 
makes no such specific claim in his 
book, which nonetheless reveals that 
his concern as a landscape architect 
extends far beyond the site planning 
of particular limited areas, or the 
design of particular spaces, to in- 
clude the planned control of man's 
total physical environment. 

The scope of this book is broad and 
rich, not only because the author 
sees his subject whole, but because 
he draws upon a fascinating variety 
of sources to communicate it. The 
book is rewardingly perscnal. Parts 
of it have the quality of gocd auto- 
biography because Simonds dces not 
hesitate to reveal his subtlest experi- 
ence of beauty in nature or in man's 
control of it, in reminiscences which 
range from his boyhood frog hunting 
in a backwoods Michigan lake and an 
esthetic law unconsciously learned 
thereby, to his conscious search for 
the laws of form as a young post- 
graduate traveling in Japan, Korea, 
China, Burma, Bali, India and Tibet. 
In this warm vein, Simonds is not 
above a frequent anecdote or folk tale 
if it makes an esthetic point: “. .. to 
the west of Peking is a courtyard 
that now lies half in ruin . . . still 


known as ‘The Court of the Concu- 
bine.' Here lived many years ago the 
favorite concubine of one of the im- 
perial princes. At one end of the 
courtyard stood her handsome resi- 
dence of lacquered wood, tile, soft 
mats and woven screens, and at the 
other end a light airy pavilion, where 
she and her maids whiled away the 
summer afternoons. By legend she 
had been brought from the open 
plains of Szechwan province, and she 
longed for its lakes, woods, meadows 
and far mountains, and for the wide 
open spaces and the freedoms she 
had known there. And here, in the 
summer palace, this cramped and 
constricted courtyard had become 
her whole world. 

"The prince and his planners, 
wishing to please her, set out to 
achieve, within the limits of this 
space, an expansive paradise of free- 
dom and delight. From her residence, 
to give the illusion of distance, the 
walls of the courtyard were tapered 
both inward and down, to vastly in- 
crease the perspective toward the 
facing pavilion; further to reduce 
the effect of rigid enclosure, the 
far plantings were extended on 
either side of, and beyond, the lines 
of the converging walls. . . . Mov- 
ing outward, all textures changed 
imperceptibly from the rough to the 
refined, and colors varied from the 
warm  scarlets . . . to the cool, 
muted greens and lavenders and 
evanescent grays. Trees and plants 
in the foreground were bold in out- 
line and foliage; those near the frag- 
ile pavilion were dwarfed and deli- 
cate. Water in the near fountain 
gurgled and splashed, while in the 
far ponds it lay mirrorlike and still. 
By such manipulations of perspec- 
tive alone, the views from the concu- 
bine’s quarters were made to seem 
expansive and the pavilion was made 
to appear remote.” 

The author also draws, and the 
book is full of charming diagrams 
and cartoons. He knows good pho- 
tography and his choice of illustra- 
tions is handsome as well as rele- 
vant. Simonds has a great respect 
for the opinions of others, especially 

continued on page 70 


or finishes new store fronts... 
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or siding for a complete building .. . 


Granco Roof Deck is widely used in commercial and 
industrial buildings. The tough finish, long sheets 


and uniform pattern make it one of the strongest, 
most economical roof systems available today. But 
that's just the beginning... more and more architects 
are finding it one of the most versatile and practical 
building materials. Granco Roof Deck becomes what 
you want it to be in modern building construction. 
Granco Roof Deck satisfies function and appearance 


requirements in a wide variety of building applica- 
tions because: 


1. Wide rib openings speed application —make i Es Š ® 
Granco Roof Deck easier to fasten, easier to paint : 
for decorative purposes. 


2. The flint-hard enamel finish resists scratches, 


prevents corrosion and requires little or no main- nin 
TUFCOR() * CORRUFORM( * COFAR® ® 
tenance, E/R COFAR® * S.I-P BRIDGE FORMS® 
ROOF DECK œ VIN-COR * GUARD RAIL 
: " " PAVEMENT JOINTS * FRE S 
Granco Roof Deck is available in 22, 20 and 18 gage ; iat ae 
r 5x : GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
to meet a wide range of building requirements. For 6506 N. Broadway, St. kouis 15, Missouri 


more information, see our catalog in Sweet's or A Subsidiary of GRANITE CITY STEEL COMPANY 
write direct. 


“Trifles 
make 
perfection— 


(Michelangelo, 1475-1564) 


Detail from Michelangelo's Moses 


and perfection is no trifle.” 
—trifles make for realistic plant security, too. 


When life, property and profits are at stake, dependable 
protection against fire, burglary and other hazards requires 
constant attention to a multitude of details. 


Round-the-clock reliability of ADT service is due to pain- 
staking concern for trifles—in design, manufacture, installa- 
tion, maintenance and, above all, split-second readiness to 
detect trouble and give the alarm. 


Proof of dependability is the fact that ADT helps safe- 
guard 55 billion dollars’ worth of commercial and industrial 
properties — and protects more than 70,000 service sub- 
scribers in 2600 municipalities across the nation. 


For facts on plant security that you can always depend 
upon, call an ADT security specialist, listed in your phone 
book. Or write our executive office for booklet (Canada and 


U.S. only). 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
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Required Reading 
continued from page 54 
To Shape... 


when they are gracefully expressed, 
and running in the margins of his 
book are over one hundred quota- 
tions from many sources which serve 
to keynote each topic as it is taken 
up in his own well-written text. A 
fine book. 

—MILDRED F. SCHMERTZ 


Functionalism Betrayed 


THE AUSTRALIAN UGLINESS. By Robin 
Boyd. F. W. Cheshire Pty. Ltd., 338 
Little Collins St., Melbourne C 1, 
Australia. 230 pp., illus. 85 shillings. 


Americans ought not to laugh too 
quickly or too hard at Mr. Boyd’s de- 
scription of awful Australia (awful 
only, it is to be understood, in a 
visual sense), Although he is more or 
less kind to American taste, one feels 
that this must stem more from a de- 
sire to draw an horrific comparison 
for his Australian readers than from 
any uncritical admiration. Many of 
the faults for which he castigates 
Australian taste are visible enough 
north of the equator—‘“the inexora- 
ble process of [suburban] uglifica- 
tion," for instance, or the jamming 
into one room (in this case a typical 
Sydney bar, but it might have been a 
New York sandwich shop) such 
“usual” materials as  "split-stone 
veneer, chromium-plated steel, an- 
odized aluminum, sprayed vermicu- 
lite plaster, crocodile-patterned hard- 
board and striated plywood." 

Mr. Boyd has a more important 
message in mind, however, than sim- 
ply to berate his fellow Australians 
for visual insensitivity. A large part 
of his book is devoted to an extension 
of an hypothesis articulated earlier 
in the American general and archi- 
tectural press (see “Decoration Rides 
Again," AR, Sept. 1957). This hy- 
pothesis contends that the basic 
principles of early modern architec- 
ture, viz., rationality and functional- 
ism, have fallen into disrepute and 
have been replaced by “Featurism.” 
*"Featurism," in Mr. Boyd's defini- 
tion, *is not simply a decorative tech- 
nique . . . fit is] the subordination 
of the essential whole and the accen- 
tuation of selected separate features." 

continued on page 78 


Shown here are excerpts from “New Directions in Chalk- Detailed schematics show how Colorlith can be installed with 
boards," a colorful, 16-page brochure containing many exciting or without trim, combined with tackboard, using snap-on chalk 
chalkboard designs especially created for Johns-Manville by trays, and ín many other ways. Just fill out the coupon 
Peter Schladermundt Associates, noted. industrial designers. below for your free copy of this instructive brochure. 


esigns made possible by J-M COLORLITH® 


and install. No special wall treatment is required. i a ae a CIE hee a m m 


Colorlith offers good “tooth” without “drag,” so chalk glides l 
smoothly over the surface in a full, unbroken line of greater intensity. i 
Colorlith chalkboards are easy to clean, and because their background I 
is clear and dark, erasure leaves no "ghosts." Boards require no l 
chalking-in. In any of its colors, Colorlith meets “American Standard l 
Practice for Schools” reflectance recommendations of AIA and the l 
Illuminating Engineering Society. For details mail coupon. In Can- l 
ada, address Canadian Johns-Manville, Ltd., Port Credit, Ontario. i 

l 
I 
I 
L 


Johns-Manville 
Box 14 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me J-M Brochure IN- 
295A, “New Directions in Chalk- 
boards." 


Name 
Firm 


ol — ———— 


Cable address: Johnmanvil. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 3 


City. Zone 


— — — — —À —À —À —À —À — — — — —Ó 


County —  — State 


—— Á —— MÀ -— 
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Kraft paper HONEYCOMB sand- 
wich cores for almost any type 
of door offer maximum strength 

. minimum weight and cost. 
HONEYCOMB cores mean fewer 
components . . . reduced material, 
labor and shipping costs. And 
versatile HONEYCOMB can be 
bonded to a wide variety of facing 
materials. 

Write for free brochure 
describing UNION HONEYCOMB and 
how it is being used. 


Ead 
UNION-CAMP 


HONEYCOMB 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
233 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y., Dept. 
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Required Reading 


continued from page 70 


Functionalism .. . 


Or, at another point, “The symbol or 
the image . . . is applied to the old 
thing in the hope that it will tinge 
the whole old thing with new color." 

There will certainly be those who 
will not want to answer Mr. Boyd's 
call for a return to the old-time reli- 
gion, and not all of them will be sim- 
ple “Featurists.” But neither will 
many be able to deny that the trend 
toward “enrichment” has been, to 
say the least, abused. 


Design in Steel and Concrete 


THE DESIGN OF CYLINDRICAL SHELL 
ROOFS. By J. L. Gibson. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N.J. 271 pp., illus. $10.50. 


Since the original publication of this 
work in 1954, it has become a stand- 
ard reference for shell designers. 
With the addition of chapters on 
programming for digital computers 
and model testing, its usefulness has 
been greatly extended. In addition to 
a sound mathematical treatment of 
the subject, the author treats the 
design aspects by means of both ex- 
amples and actual construction de- 
tails. The chapter on the design of 
reinforcement is of particular value 
to the designers. 

—MATTHYS P. LEVY 


ADVANCED DESIGN IN STRUCTURAL 
STEEL. By John E. Lothers. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 454 
pp., illus. $8.50. 


In devoting a chapter to concrete 
design, this book goes beyond the 
usual treatment which divorces the 
steel skeleton from the reinforced 
concrete slab. The author also treats 
lamella roof, light gage steel and 
plastic design, among other topics, in 
practical terms, presenting both the 
theory and many useful examples. 
Although certain topics are not cov- 
ered in as great a detail as might be 
desired, the usefulness of the work 
is enhanced by a wealth of refer- 
ences. 

—MATTHYS P. LEVY 


other 


GLIDE-GRIDWALL 


architectural aluminum 


PRODUCTS 


SLIDING WINDOWS 


Monumental stock and custom types. All 
sash operate and bypass for window cleaning 
from interior. Strength of section allows heights 
to 6'6”. The leader in the field for weather-tight 
performance and beauty of sight lines. 


SLIDING DOORS 


Monumental stock and custom types. Glazed 
with X,” to 1" thick glass. Double sill, flush with 
floor, leak-proof even in complex multiple track 
and wall pocket units, Stainless steel rollers and 
track. Transom units available as integral part 
of door framing. Screens may be used on interior 
or exterior as required. 


SLIDING DOORS 


PANAVIEW stock door units employ the finest 
construction features of the GLIDE door series 
at competitive prices. Double weather-stripped, 
alumilited, and available in panels with single 
or 54” insulated glass. 


WINDOWS AND WINDOWALLS 
The most economical window wall available. 
Infinite variety is achieved by mulling and 
stacking PANASEAL windows in any combination. 
Ideal for schools and commercial buildings. 
PANASEAL windows also available for resi- 
dential use. 


ENTRANCES 
Engineered for greater strength by integrating 
1” narrow stiles with 42” plate glass, GRIDWALL 
offers the most appealing entrance door on the 
market. Cylinder lock, housed in push and pull 
plates of charcoal bronze finish, simultaneously 
throws a concealed bolt into threshold and head 
of door frame for maximum security. A complete 
line of mullion framing for flush glazing is 
available. 


write for brochures and details 
GLIDE-GRIDWALL * 7463 Varna Avenue 
North Hollywood, California * TR. 7-3213 


Building Types Study: Church Additions and Alterations 


poe ne By 3 


Chapel at left, parish hall center, classroom element at right 


Two story classroom wing 


Ben Schnall 


Interior, parish hall 


Building Types Study: Church Additions and Alterations 


Episcopal Church 
Doubles its Space 


NAME: Christ Church Episcopal 

LOCATION: Greenwich, Connecticut 

ARCHITECTS: Pedersen & Tilney 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Eipel Engineering 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Ebner Associates = 

ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANTS: Bolt, Beranek and Newman — c a \ \ 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Archibald Davis 


An expanding church membership and a new em- 
phasis on education made it necessary for this 
church congregation to greatly enlarge its facilities 
to include a chapel and offices, a two story parish 
hall, twelve classrooms and storage and equipment 
facilities. A restricted site confined by a cemetery 
and the necessity for increased off-street parking 
space, demanded a two story scheme articulated in 
separate recognizable units. The older church ele- 
ments are also defined in distinguishable units (see 
plot plan), and it is in this manner of planning, 
rather than in a contrived stylistic relationship, that 
the architects have related the addition to the old 
church. The buildings are steel frame. A local stone 
is used to match that of the original church building. UE 
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Chapel exterior with offices on ground floor 


Chapel interior Ben Schnall 
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It was necessary to remove the skylight over the tennis court 
and to install a new hung ceiling with recessed lighting, and 
to replace the hard clay court with an asphalt tile floor. A pair 
of organ screens above the baptistry and the small chapel 
flank the sanctuary. Small riddle curtains of blue velvet stand 
on either side of the new marble altar which is set against a 
ceiling height reredos of Queensway damask in gold on blue. 
The overall wall coloring of the antique plastered church in- 
terior is off-white. The clerestory height windows are located 
along one side and are of clear glass. The pews are finished in 
a light gray oak. The asphalt tile floors are an Etruscan red in 
the nave and choir. 


Building Types Study: Tennis House into Church 


Golttscho-Schleisner, Inc. 


r------- 


PLOT PLAN 


Alterations and additions are shown in black. The new wing 
containing the two Sunday school rooms, a general office, an 
office for the assistant pastor, an auditorium with a stage, a 
connecting kitchen for use when the auditorium is used on so- 
cial occasions, connecting toilet rooms—were all planned for 
‘total use’, not merely on Sunday mornings. They are arranged 
in the ‘L’ shaped wing so that they can be entirely cut off from 
the church itself, if the occasion demands. The Chapel shown 
in plan was the former swimming pool. The former locker 
rooms have become dressing rooms. 


Tennis House 
Into Church 


NAME: St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 
LOCATION: Bayshore, L. I., New York 
ARCHITECTS: Eggers & Higgins 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Ejipel Engineering 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Wohlpart Associates 


The church was formerly a full-sized tennis court 
building, complete with a huge skylight, and a view- 
ing balcony on one side that was connected with a 
lounge, dressing room, and a tap room. Originally 
built in 1929 by Mr. Landon K. Thorne, a Wall Street 
banker, the plot and the building were given to the 
St. Peter’s congregation two years ago by Mr. 
Thorne, who was a friend of the pastor, Canon S. R. 
Peters. The congregation had outgrown the old 
church and on Sunday there was literally no place 
to park and most of the congregation arrived by car. 

The project was essential one of conversion— 
since the central structure was already there. It was 
necessary to add a wing for office and Sunday school 
rooms, and a small auditorium that can be sub- 
divided into more classrooms, but the 60 ft by 125 ft 
tennis court room that formerly served the purposes 
of a maximum of four persons—now serves four 
hundred. 

The entrance to the church is distinguished by a 
patterned wood screen on either side of the double 
doors and adjacent to the new bell tower. The tower 
is over 60 ft in height. It is constructed of brick 
and has three bells exposed to view. The tower is 
topped by a slender fléche. The bells were cast in 
the Netherlands. The new narthex is the connecting 
link between the original and the new sections of the 
building and has entrances at either end. Two park- 
ing areas for approximately 50 cars are located at 
the extremities of the narthex. Additional parking 
space is available along the estate driveway. 

The new wing was naturally designed to comple- 
ment the existing structure and is faced with a brick 
similar in color to that of the original building as 
well as being roofed with the same color of slate. 
Cost of the alteration as well as the addition was 
approximately $500,000. 
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Tennis house with skylight 


Remodeled tennis house now a church, with new entrance 
and office and classroom addition 
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Building Types Study: Chapel and Sunday School Added to Historic Church 


Robert Stahman 


Simplicity of chapel interiors in harmony with the New England tradition established in original church 


m 
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Building Types Study: Church Additions and Alterations 


CLASSROOMS KINDERGARTEN 


NAME: Chapel and Sunday School for the 
First Congregational Church 


LOCATION: Darien, Conn. 


ARCHITECTS: Sherwood, Mills and Smith [ pes BE 


MECHANICAL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: 
Werner-Jensen and Korst 


n Overall view from the south showing unpretentious character 


f or \ of new chapel and school 
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Main entrance to chapel and school. Tower of early church is seen beyond intermediate building 


A Chapel 
and Sunday School 


Added to 
Historic Church 


The problem of adding a chapel and Sunday school 
to a fine specimen of an early 19th century Con- 
necticut church was not as delicate as it would have 
been had not an addition been made which lies be- 
tween the simple rectangle of the old church and the 
simple rectangle of the new building. This rather 
clumsy intermediate addition which contains a 
kitchen, small auditorium and stage, spoiled the op- 
portunity of creating a truly sensitive relationship 
between the new school and the historie church. The 
architects of the present addition were able to suc- 
ceed, however, in establishing a simple architectural 
character which in its scale, symmetry, and use of 
brick and wood trim painted white, harmonizes well 
with its elegant predecessor. 

On the plot plan the elements shown in grey in- 
clude the historic church to the west and the inter- 
mediate structure. The new building is linked to the 
older elements by means of a new covered passage 
also shown in gray. 
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Robert Stahman 


ee MA 


Exterior and interior of historic church 


Oee 


Drawing above shows apsidal end of Richardson church. Par- 
ish house to the right and portico are part of Richardson 
scheme. Addition is oval form to the left. Elevation below 
shows the manner in which the chapel addition is related vis- 
ually to the Richardson Romanesque apse. Chapel has kinder- 
garten and meeting room on lower floor 


Building Types Study: Church Additions and Alterations 


e,° Henry Hobson Richardson’s great church on B 

An Addition ton’s Copley Square will have a small chapel ac 

tion by Pietro Belluschi and Shepley, Bulfinch, Ri 
" ardson and Abbott. Belluschi's account of the cc 
to a Master lece mission follows: “When I was asked to desigi 
p Chapel for historical Trinity Church in Bostor 

thought here was a commission no architect in 
right mind should accept. The old church is a mo 
ment beyond challenge; on the other hand, th 
was an irresistible pull, which must be similar 
LOCATION: Boston, Mass. that of a bird unable to escape the hungry snake. 

ARCHITECTS: Pietro Belluschi, Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson I accepted, but requested that I be associated w 
& Abbott Henry Shepley, the grandson of Richards 

Through the years, Mr. Shepley and his firm h 
given loving devotion to the building and have ta. 
care of its refurbishing and recently of its light 
“There was almost no land on which to build; 
integrity of the existing structure had to be [ 
served on all sides. A wing in the same scale as 
Parish House would have been too big. To ext 
the fine stone portico in the rear would dwarf 
new chapel. After much thought, it was decidec 
give the chapel its own scale, its own identity, . 
by its oval shape its own containment. It was tc 
extremely simple in form, but precious in execut 
—almost like a jewel. This was to be accomplis 
by enlisting from the very beginning the help of ` 
outstanding artists, Gyorgy Kepes to do the stai 
glass, which was to be fully integrated within 
masonry walls, and Mirko to do the orname 

metal sculpture of the entrance. 

" I have been working on and off on designs “In this small chapel then, the materials, 
for a Trinity Chapel since 1916 and had developed form, the pitch of the roof, and the general color 
some very strong feelings about it. This new design texture were to proclaim their allegiance to the 

meets all the criteria and conditions that I have building. Yet it must also show and affirm the 

for such a chapel and goes even further. It has captured signers’ faith in their own age and times by has 
a spirit and individuality and appropriateness modern, creative artists collaborate intimately ir 

that I never expected could be achieved." design. The results would show to future gen: 

HENRY R. SHEPLEY tions, for better or for worse, that we were ou 

make our own contribution with respect for the pe 


NAME: Trinity Church (Episcopal) 
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Building Types Study: Addition to Small Gothic Church 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 
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Overall plan: present church, parish hall ete. shown in grey. 
Present church will become chapel and existing parish hall 
will be extended as shown in plan 


EAST ELEVATION 


ELEVATIONS 
LJ 3 LJ LJ to » a 
^n t — . ———— 


| SOUTH ELEVATION 
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Building Types Study: Church Additions and Alterations 


NAME: Trinity Episcopal Church 
LOCATION: Concord, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Pietro Belluschi, Anderscn, 
Beckwith and Haible 


PLOT PLAN 


al 


Addition to a Small Gothic Church 


Pietro Belluschi describes this current design as fol- 
lows: “This is the third and finally successful at- 
tempt to provide a building which satisfies many re- 
quirements and overcomes many restrictions, which 
include: 

1. a very restricted site ; 

2. objections by the congregation to a modern 
building, in the belief that Concord is the seat 
and symbol of American tradition, although 
the tradition is more historical-psychological 
than visual-architectural; 

3. the necessity to provide ample capacity for 400 
seats, grouped around the altar, but not so ob- 
viously as to require a round or octagonal form 
which would be visually too strange looking in 
the neighborhood; 

4. the need to compose with and form a reason- 
able extension of an existing rural, stone Goth- 
ic church ; 

5. the provision of an allowance for future expan- 
sion ; 

6. the addition of an educational unit that had to 
be included within a reasonable low budget ; 
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7. the achievement, in the words of the minister 
of the congregation, of a sense of mystery, the 
*otherness' of worship. 

“The solution, as forced by thought and circum- 
stances, is extremely simple which pleases us very 
much. We find the idea of ‘holy emptiness’ a satis- 
fying one; it is a statement of the importance of 
humility and of emphasizing the qualities of space 
over the pretensions of form. It acknowledges the 
poetry of simple things when they are conceived in 
love rather than in arrogance. 

*I am pleased with its composition with the land, 
the generosity of approach, the sensitive recognition 
of what is already there. Now in carrying through 
its design, the quality of space must be carefully 
guarded so that the light it receives, the materials of 
which it is constructed, and the details which are 
used implement the idea with grace and eloquence. 

“To have designed this church has been more than 
an architectural experience; it has been a voyage 
into awareness. We hope this will become apparent 
in the completed building." 

Two earlier schemes for this church appear in the 
July 1959 issue of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Building Types Study: Belluschi’s Portsmouth Priory 


Joseph W. Molitor 
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Details: main entrance and narthex 


Opposite page: view of altar showing retro-choir to the left, 
high nave element to the right. Edge of gallery appears and 
two side altars are shown 
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"tsmouth Priory Church, inspired perhaps in its octagonal 
n and massing by San Vitale in Ravenna, accommodates 
? distinct requirements. Its primary function is to provide 
lace for each Benedictine to say daily Mass (note six side 
ars on the main floor and four in the gallery) and to provide 
hoir section to enable them as a group to chant or sing their 
zes seven times a day. The retro-choir has been placed be- 
id the high altar, thus separated from the nave for this 
‘pose. Connected with the sacristy and with a passage to 
monastery, it allows the monks to worship separately, with 
1e privacy. The secondary function of the plan is to provide 
lace where students and visitors may assemble to worship. 
s takes place in the central nave 


PLAN OF TOWER 


RETRO- | sacr) 


MAIN FLOOR PLAN 


Nave and altar, with retro-choir beyond. Monks have access to 
retro-choir from monastery. Wire sculpture over altar by 
Richard Lippold. Floors are brick 


Joseph W. Molitor 


View of church at entrance showing monastery at rear. Building at right is earlier school structure 
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PLOT PLAN 


Monastery is concrete frame, church is constructed of lami- 
nated hardwood members. Walls are of Rhode Island field- 
stone and redwood. Roofs are copper 


LOCATION: Portsmouth, Rhode Island 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Pietro Belluschi, 

Anderson, Beckwith and Haible 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Severud-Elstad-K rueger Associates 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Delbrook Engineering Co. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: Edwin P. Mahard 

ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANTS: Bolt, Beranek and Newman 
SANITARY ENGINEERS: Camp, Dresser and McKee 
CONTRACTOR: E. Turgeon Co. 

SCULPTOR: Richard Lippold 
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Building Types Study: Churches 


Belluschi Designs 
a Church 

and Monastery for 
Portsmouth Priory 
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This church and monastery built at the crest of a 
hill which gently slopes down to Narragansett Bay, 
was recently completed for members of the Benedic- 
tine Order who have long conducted a boys’ school 
and a dairy and sheep farm on their land. 

Belluschi’s new building is composed in elements 
which are carefully scaled to harmonize with the 
group of modest farm structures which it dominates, 
and with the landscape which is dimensioned by 
small pastures and fields. The octagonal church is 
placed on a circular stone platform which increases 
its elevation and therefore its visual primacy on the 
site. The monastery, a long narrow three story ele- 
ment, is connected to the church proper by an inter- 
mediate link which contains the sacristy and retro- 
choir (see plans on page 119). The octagonal nave 
is lit by the sky through the lantern at the base of 
the spire and cross, and through narrow panels of 
colored glass set in the walls of the upper nave 
octagon. 


Joseph W. Molitor 
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How much 
money can doors 
make (or lose) 
for a plant? 


TEMPORARY STORAGE 
ASSI 


MANUFACTURING 


STOCK 4 PARTS 
RAW MATERIAL STORAGE 
YARD STORAGE 


EMBLY 
SHIPPING 


RECEIVING << 


Plant operating COSTS...flow of material, productivity, 
maintenance, and environmental control...are directly 
affected by doors. Exclusive Barber-Colman guaranteed 
100,000 CYCLE SPRINGS and DOOR INVENTORY 
PLAN anticipate and prevent expensive trouble... 


before it starts! 


For example, when the “most important" (fre- 
quently open-closed) doors break down in 
production-assembly areas. . . the direct or indirect 
cost of plant operation can skyrocket! Even the 
failure of a vital shipping-room door can raise 
havoc with plant efficiency. 


CASE PROBLEM: One Midwestern company 
estimates that it spent over $3000 last year in 
spring repair and heat loss on six overhead-type 
doors . . . and this did not include production 
downtime losses! Door springs fatigue and break . . . 
the problem was to obtain maximum performance, 


yet replace springs before breakage occurred! 


SOLUTION: The total problem was appraised, 
using the exclusive Barber-Colman ‘“‘Cost Analysis 
of Spring Breakage.” As a result, Barber-Colman’s 
big, guaranteed 100,000 CYCLE SPRINGS were 
substituted and supplied with a reliable mechanical 
counter to measure operating cycles. Spring fatigue 
life is now predetermined. In addition to completely 


reliable, longer door operation . . . future spring 
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replacement is scheduled and expensive down- 
time and repair are eliminated! 


Whether you specify Barber-Colman 100,000 
CYCLE SPRINGS for new or existing doors... they 
will last at least four to five times longer than ordi- 


Ur a e repa ipe T- 
i eo 


s * : í \ e 
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99999 


nary equipment. Savings in plant-operating costs 
can easily be over ten times the initial investment! 
This is a typical example of how Barber-Colman 
cost-cutting ideas can work for you! 


Tile Council of America, Inc., 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, 


tile contractor for up-to-date information, including all the details on the 
New York. 727 West Seventh Street, Los Ange- 


new, lower cost methods and on the new dry-set portland cement mortar. 


The increased use of Ceramic Tile to create challenging designs is key- 
noted in this pace-setting bath by noted architect Robert A. Little, of 


Little & Dalton & Associates. Whether the baths you design are supremely 


CERAMIC 


| The Record Reports Qd 

| continued from page 98 (EAGLE) 
| 

| velopment of plastic form in struc- - 

| tural and non-structural components " L WI 

| with emphasis on the completion of a 


number of sculptural pieces to serve 
as basic research for later architec- 
tural applications; and Peter L. 
Nicholson, sculptor of New York 
City, has begun a series of experi- 
ments on the sculptural effects of wa- 
ter in conjunction with architectural | 
projects and will undertake specific 
studies in relation to installations at 
New York’s Lincoln Center. 

The Graham Foundation was es- 
tablished by the late Chicago archi- 
tect Ernest R. Graham to further 
work in architecture and related arts 
by providing creative men and wom- 
en with the opportunity for advanced 
study in these fields. Working with 
an eminent group of advisors, the 
Foundation has awarded, since its 
opening in 1956, more than 20 sub- 
stantial grants for work in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and related 
arts. 


5738 North Central Express- 


way, Dallas, Texas. 


THE MODERN STYLE IS... 


les 14, California 


Four Named Honorary 
Members of A.S.C.E. 


Four of America’s outstanding civil 
engineers have been named Honorary 
Members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. They are: Abel 
Wolman, professor of sanitary engi- 
neering at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.; George S. Richard- 
son, senior partner of the consulting 
engineering firm of Richardson, Gor- 
don & Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Thorndike Saville, construction engi- 
neer, Gainesville, Fla.; and Samuel 
B. Morris, a construction engineer of 
the Los Angeles Department of Wa- 
ter & Power, Los Angeles. 

They will be presented with honor- 


fast - easy 
lowers costs 


Speeds Installations. Just strip wires, push 


ary certificates at the annual con- into terminals. To release, press down in slot. 
à - n . ure-tight. Prevents haph d ti A 

vention of the Society in New York UNDERWRITERS” LISTED. Competitively priced. 

"be S " ber. pecify: 

c ity in Octc el : " " 210—E-Z Wire Dupl. Flush Recept. 15A-125V 
According to the Society's consti- 220—E-Z Wire T-Slot Dupl. Recept. 15A-125V 
s ; A 250—E-Z Wire Par Gr. Dupl. Recept. 15A-125V 

tution, any engineer selected for hon- 255—E-Z Wire Tand. Gr. Dupl. Recept 15A-250V 

à " In B d l 
orary membership shall have attained PDE Se A 
eminence in some branch of engi- SEND FOR LITERATURE AND FREE SAMPLE. 


neering or related science. The total 


number of honorary members elected “Perfection is not an Accident" 


in any one year cannot exceed one for 


every 7500 members. A.S.C.E.'s pres- EAGLE ELECTRIC 
orship is al 46, i 
ent membership is about 46,000 MFG. CO., INC. 


: LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
more news on page 248 


elegant or serenely simple, Ceramic Tile adds durability and easy main- 
tenance where they count most. Wherever you use Ceramic Tile—kitch- 
ens, foyers, utility rooms, patios—you're specifying much more ease for 

Easy maintenance, durability, beauty . . . they're all big factors in the 
institutional or commercial projects you undertake, too. See your local 


your clients, much more beauty. 
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"CIRCLES" 
of high 
efficiency 
lighting... 


FOR PATIENT 


CHEER AND 


g 
CENTER*  — 
1/100W—40 F.C. ^ 
2/100W—78 F.C. 
3/100W—105 F.C. 


AT 2 FT. DIA. 
1/100W-30 F.C, 
2/100w—59 F.C. 
3/100W-77 F.C. 


AT 4 FT. DIA, AT 3 FT. DIA, 
1/100W-—11 F.C. 1/100W—20 F.C, 
2]100W—21 F.C. 2/100W—39 F.C. 
3/100W-30 F.C. 3/100W—59 F.C, 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF SIX MODERN MODELS 


Every Guth unit is designed to fill the patient’s point 
of view with high efficiency lighting. They chase 
"the gloom" and keep the eyes much brighter! 


The Guth selection is complete—a light that's right 
for every ward or room: 1, 2, or 3 prismatic lens for 
downlight, in 1, 2, or 3 gang units. Available with 
Nite Lites, Pull Switches or Receptacles. Almost 
unlimited combinations for complete versatility and 
variations in footcandles required. 


*Footcandle readings based 
on 1, 2 and 3 100W lamps, 
with 1, 2 and 3 prismatic 
downlight lenses respectively, 


Pyrex glass for uplight (they lift out for easy service). 
Exteriors Silvan finished (stainless steel available). 
Interior reflecting surfaces are baked-on white 
Acrylic enamel. 


r3 


B1305/N Series 


B1304/N Series 


B1303/N Series 


WRITE FOR FREE SPECIFICATION SHEETS 


B1301/N Series 


I.B.E.W. 
Union made and wired 


LIGHTING i i 
since 1202 2615 Washington Blvd., Box 7079, St. Louis 77, Mo. 
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The Record Reports 


Five Architects Receive 
Graham Fellowships 


Five architects are among the re- 
cipients of nine fellowships by the 
Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts. Totalling 
$60,000, the one-year grants of from 
$5000 to $7500 have been awarded 
nine fellows to enable them to pursue 
advanced studies or undertake proj- 
ects in architecture and related arts. 

The architects are: Kenneth H. 
Cardwell, Berkeley, Calif., professor 
in the department of architecture, 
University of California; David J. 
Jacob, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., with 
Eero Saarinen Associates, Birming- 
ham, Mich.; Louis I. Kahn, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., professor of architecture, 
University of Pennsylvania; Regi- 
nald F. Malcolmson, Chicago, Ill., 
professor in the department of archi- 
tecture and city planning, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology; Paolo Soleri, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., resident architect 
of Arizona State College at Tempe. 

Professor Cardwell has received a 
grant to enable him to complete and 
publish a definitive work on the late 
west coast architect Bernard Ralph 
Maybeck. Mr. Jacob and his wife 
Marian, a sculptress, are engaged in 
a project to search out and histor- 
ically correlate architectural free 
forms. Professor Kahn is developing 
new studies, drawings and models in 
detailing his Viaduct Architecture 
and its relation to the core of the 
city. Professor Malcolmson will con- 
tinue his work on the Metro-Linear 
City, preparing the developmental 
steps in graphic form with extensive 
models and drawings. Mr. Soleri is 
working on a theoretical project, 
"City on a Mesa," an undertaking 
which embraces a complete concept 
of future city forms. 

Other Graham fellows: Milton 
Cohen, sculptor and instructor in the 
department of art, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., will 
pursue his studies on light-sculpture 
and its applications to architecture; 
Jules Langsner, critic and lecturer 
in art history at Chouinard Art Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles, is developing and 
coordinating a series of five lectures 
which will be prepared for eventual 
publication; Malcolm Leland, archi- 
tectural sculptor of Los Angeles, will 
continue research on the creative de- 

continued on page 103 


insures the well-known quality 
of products like this! 


——S: - 
AIRDITIONER 
FAN COIL UNIT 


The brazing operation at left is typical of the advanced methods, ma- i 
chines and manual skills employed in every phase of production in ‘ 
Modine’s four plants. It’s part of a quality-control program second to 
none in the field of heating and air conditioning. Continuous research, 
too, plays its part in Modine quality . . . as do painstaking testing, 
creative engineering, and the highly specialized experience Modine has 
gained as a pioneer and long-time leader in the heat-transfer field. 

All this assures you of the finest when you choose equipment like the 
AIRditioner fan coil unit above. Here is occupant-controlled, year-round 
comfort with new, attractive styling. It heats with hot water, cools with 1 
chilled — from a central source. Installation is easy in new or existing } 
buildings. And a host of maintenance advantages includes Modine’s 
exclusive pushbutton lubrication! 

For further information on the “little-known” side of Modine or any 
of our products, contact your nearest Modine representative. Or write 
direct. Ask for AIRditioner Fan Coil Bulletin 761. aum 


HEAT 


S TRANSFER LÀ 
e www JF  LerpLEFRE: wanuracturine co. 


® CENTER 
1510 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. * In Canada: Sarco Canada, Ltd., Toronto 8, Ont. 


* STEAM, HOT WATER AND * FAN-COIL UNITS AND * CLASSROOM HEATING @ RADIATION PRODUCTS — CONVECTORS, * STEAM 
GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS SELF-CONTAINED AIRDITIONERS AND VENTILATING UNITS FINNED TUBE, BASEBOARD SPECIALTIES 
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GROUND LEVEL 


Hawaii State Capitol, Honolulu 


Four factors particularly influenced the ground zzi 


level plan: the Hawaiians' traditional easy rela- 
tionship with their legislators which determined 
the location of the two Houses on either side 
of the great court, immediately accessible from 
the entrance; the colorful pageantry which at- 
tends the opening of each Legislature; the site 
in a park; and the climate 


TTT 
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Gerald Ratto photos 


ARCHITECTS AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS: 
John Carl Warnecke and Associates 


Cyril W. Lemmon, architect in charge; Robert M. 
Belt, civil engineer; Walter K. Collins, city planner; 
Donald Lo, structural engineer; Frederick H. 
Kohloss, mechanical engineer. John Carl Warnecke, 
director of design; Lun Chan and Morton Rader, 
senior designers; John Foti, designer; Wm. Richard 
Armor, project architect 


A NEW CAPITOL FOR 
THE NEWEST STATE 


Serene, elegant and distinctive, the design for the new 
Capitol of Hawaii reflects not only the history and cul- 
ture of the Islands but the unaffected democracy of 
their people. The building’s form, unique among capi- 
tols, is open and inviting; its crown, a truncated cone 
open to the sky—subtly suggesting Hawaii's voleanic 
origin—is a graceful interpretation of the traditional 
statehouse dome. The building itself stands in a re- 
flecting pool, a pleasant architectural statement of the 
Fiftieth State’s situation across the water. A great 
central court, open *mauka" (toward the mountains) 
and “makai” (toward the sea) and to the sky, is the 
unifying element in the building’s design. This lanai 
leads directly into a handsome park and to the historic 
Iolani Palace, only royal palace in the United States and 
since 1893 Hawaii’s Capitol, from which it is separated 
by a magnificent 75-ft high East Indian banyan tree 
whose spreading branches, like the arches of Iolani 
Palace, are echoed in the new Capitol. The Legislature 
is now studying the design and is expected to announce 
its decision shortly. 
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Image of the Architect 


broadest basis. Our present casual way of solving 
problems of collaboration on large projects is simply 
to throw a few prominent architects together in the 
hope that five people will automatically produce 
more beauty than one. The result, as often as not, 
becomes an unrelated assemblage of individual ar- 
chitectural ideas, not an integrated whole of new 
and enriched value. It is obvious that we have to 
learn new and better ways of collaboration. 

In my experience these call first of all for an un- 
prejudiced state of mind and for the firm belief that 
common thought and action is a precondition for 
cultural growth. Starting on this basis, we must 
strive to acquire the methods, the vocabulary, the 
habits of collaboration with which most architects 
are unfamiliar. This is not easy to accomplish. It is 
one thing to condition an individual for cooperation 
by making him conform; it is another, altogether, to 
make him keep his identity within a group of equals 
while he is trying to find common ground with them. 
It is imperative, though, that we develop such a 
technique of collaboration to a high degree of re- 
finement since it is our guaranty for the protection 
of the individual against becoming a mere number 
and, at the same time, for the development of related 
expression rather than of pretentious individualism. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that the creative 
spark originates always with the individual, but 
while he works in close cooperation with others and 
is exposed to their stimulating and challenging cri- 
tique, his own work matures more rapidly and never 
loses touch with the broader aspects which unite a 
team in a common effort. 

Communication from person to person is at an all 
time low today in spite of, or because of, our tre- 
mendous technical means of communication, and 
most individuals are driven into shallow superficiali- 
ty in all their relations with other people, including 
their own friends. But just as the airplane is no sub- 
stitute for our legs, so personal contact between 
people of like interests cannot be replaced by the 
vast output of professional literature and informa- 
tion service because individual interpretation and 
exchange is still essential for our functioning as 
human beings. Our overextended receptive faculties 
need a respite so that greater concentration and in- 
tensification can take place, and I feel that a well 
balanced team can help achieve just that. As we 
cannot inform ourselves simultaneously in all direc- 
tions, a member of a team benefits from the different 
interests and attitudes of the other members during 
their collaborative meetings. The technical, social 
and economic data, gathered individually and then 
presented to the others, reaches them already hu- 
manized by personal interpretation, and, since all 
members of a team are apt to add their own differ- 
ent reactions, the new information is more easily 
seen in its proper perspective and its potential value. 

For the effectiveness of this kind of intimate 
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teamwork, two preconditions are paramount: volun- 
tariness, based on mutual respect and liking; and 
exercise of individual leadership and responsibility 
within the group. Without the first, collaboration is 
mere expediency ; without the last, it loses artistic in- 
tegrity. To safeguard design-coherence and impact, 
the right of making final decisions must therefore 
be left to the one member who happens to be in 
charge of a specific job, even though he has previous- 
ly received support and criticism from other mem- 
bers. 

Such principles of teamwork are easier explained 
than carried into practice, because we all still arrive 
on the scene with our old habits of trying to beat the 
other fellow to it. But I believe that a group of ar- 
chitects willing to give collaboration a chance, will 
be rewarded by seeing their effectiveness strength- 
ened and their influence on public opinion broad- 
ened. All teams so organized, I trust, will eventually 
act as ferments in our drive for cultural integration. 

Considering the reservoir of rich talent and the 
wealth of technical and financial resources available 
today, it would seem that this generation holds all 
the aces in the age-old game of creating architec- 
tural form symbols for the ideas by which a society 
lives. Only a magic catalyst seems to be needed to 
combine these forces and free them from isolation. I 
personally see this catalyst in the power of educa- 
tion: education to raise the expectations and de- 
mands a people make on their own form of living, 
education to waken and sharpen their latent capac- 
ities for creation and for cooperation. Creativity of 
the makers needs the response of all the users. 

I am convinced that a surprising amount of indi- 
vidual whimsey, yes even aberration and downright 
ugliness, could be tolerated without causing serious 
harm if only the grand total design, the image a so- 
ciety should have of itself, would emerge clearly and 
unequivocally. What we admire in the achievements 
of city builders of the past is the fact that their 
work reveals so clearly the ultimate destination to 
which each individual feature was put as an organic 
part of the whole area. This was what made the city 
perform its functions well and gave the people a 
stimulating background for all their activities. 

How else can the marvel of the Piazza San Marco, 
this arch example of perfection, be explained? Not 
the work of a single master like the Piazza San 
Pietro, we find instead that over a long period of 
growth a perfect balance was developed between the 
contributions of a number of architects, using many 
different materials and methods. They achieved this 
miracle because they never violated the main pur- 
pose of the general plan yet never forced uniformity 
of design. San Marco is an ideal illustration to my 
credo “unity in diversity," to the development of 
which, in our time, I can only hope to have made my 
personal contribution during a long life of search 
and discovery. 


creative spirit, which is essentially one of non-con- 
formist independent search. We must instill respect 
for it and create response to it on the broadest level, 
otherwise the common man stays below his poten- 
tial and the uncommon man burns up his fireworks 
in isolation. 

My concern with the problem of drawing out the 
potential artist and of providing him with a stimu- 
lating educational climate and a chance to acquire a 
perfect technique prompted me over 40 years ago to 
create the Bauhaus School of Design. In opposition 
to the then prevailing trend of bringing up a student 
of design on the subjective recipes of his master, we 
tried to put him on a solid foundation by giving him 
objective principles of universal validity, derived 
from the laws of nature and the psychology of man. 
From this basis he was expected to develop his own 
individual design approach, independent of the per- 
sonal one of his teacher. 

This novel method of education in design has been 
widely misunderstood and misinterpreted. The pres- 
ent generation is inclined to think of it as a rigid 
stylistic dogma of yesterday whose usefulness has 
come to an end, because its ideological and technical 
premises are now outdated. This view confuses a 
method of approach with the practical results ob- 
tained by it at a particular period of its application. 
The Bauhaus was not concerned with the formula- 
tion of timebound, stylistic concepts, and its tech- 
nical methods were not ends in themselves. It want- 
ed to show how a multitude of individuals, willing to 
work concertedly but without losing their identity, 
could evolve a kinship of expression in their response 
to the challenges of the day. It wanted to give a 
basic demonstration on how to maintain unity in 
diversity, and it did this with the materials, tech- 
niques and form concepts germane to its time. 

It is its method of approach that was revolution- 
ary, and I have not found yet any new system of 
education for design which puts the Bauhaus idea 
out of course. In fact, the present disenchantment 
with the doubtful results obtained from simply imi- 
tating highly personal design methods of this or that 
master without adding to their substance should 
give renewed emphasis to its principles. 

It would be most desirable if the initial work done 
by the Bauhaus were continued and expanded, so 
that we would be able to draw on an ever-increasing 
common fund of objective knowledge, teachable to 
all age groups and furnishing the much needed vo- 
cabulary with which individuals are free to compose 
their personal design poetry. If the capacity to focus 
and crystallize the tendencies of a period becomes 
dim, as it has in our time, the necessity of intensify- 
ing our efforts at coherence becomes ever more im- 
portant. There are some vital centers in this country 
where such work is pursued with dedication, but 
their influence is still limited, and it is hard to find 
creative architects and artists who want to take on 
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teaching positions besides their other work, because 
public opinion regards teaching as a mere backwa- 
ter compared to the excitement and rewards of prac- 
tical work. That the two must be combined if a 
healthy climate for the growing generation is to 
evolve remains an applauded theory rather than an 
actual accomplishment. 

I remember an experience I had myself years ago 
when, on the occasion of my 70th birthday, Time 
magazine commented on my career. After coming to 
this country, they said, I had been “content to teach 
only," as if this were, in itself, a minor occupation 
as compared to that of a practicing architect. Apart 
from the fact that the paper was misinformed—I 
had never given up my practice—it brought home to 
me again the realization that the profession of the 
teacher is looked upon in this country as a kind of 
refuge for those visionaries who cannot hold their 
own in the world of action and reality. Though ad- 
mittedly there has been a shift in this view lately, it 
is still much too firmly established to become up- 
rooted overnight. It remains a tremendous handicap 
for those who realize the importance of combining 
practice and teaching and want to make their con- 
tribution in both fields. 

What, now, can be done by the individual prac- 
ticing architect to promote a greater measure of co- 
operation between those groups who contribute to 
the development of our visible world? In spite of our 
partiality to “Togetherness,” this fashionable trend 
has accomplished little in our field, since it lacks a 
distinet purpose, a discipline, a working method of 
its own. All these must be found before we get more 
and more lost to each other. 

I think we all agree that a relatedness of expres- 
sion and a consolidation of trends cannot be con- 
sciously organized in a democracy, but springs from 
spontaneous group consciousness, from collective 
intuition which brings our pragmatic requests and 
our spiritual desires into interplay. I have tried 
for a long time, therefore, to give more incentive 
to such a state of mind by developing a spirit of vol- 
untary teamwork among groups of architects. But 
my idea has become almost suspect since so many of 
my colleagues are still wedded to the 19th century 
idea that individual genius can only work in splen- 
did isolation. Just as our profession 50 years ago 
closed its eyes to the fact that the machine had ir- 
refutably entered the building process, so now it is 
trying to cling to the conception of the architect as 
a self-sufficient, independent operator, who, with the 
help of a good staff and competent engineers, can 
solve any problem, and keep his artistic integrity 
intact. This, in my view, is an isolationist attitude 
which will be unable to stem the tide of uncon- 
trolled disorder engulfing our living spaces. It runs 
counter to the concept of Total Architecture, which 
is concerned with the whole of our environmental 
development and demands collaboration on the 
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who are aware of their obligations to environmental 
integration. Here again we see that the forces which 
cause confusion and chaos originate from the exces- 
sive infatuation with the rewards of salesmanship 
which dominates modern life and which we can in- 
fluence only in the role of human beings and demo- 
cratic citizens, but hardly as professionals. 

I was somewhat startled, therefore, by a sentence 
in the recent A.I.A. report on the state of the profes- 
sion: “The total environment produced by architec- 
ture in the next forty years can become greater than 
the Golden Age of Greece, surpass the glories of 
Rome and outshine the magnificence of Renaissance. 
This is possible provided the architect assumes 
again his historic role as Masterbuilder." 

How does this vision compare to the realities of 
the situation at hand? Don't we need to remember 
that such highpoints in history came about only 
when the skill and artistic inspiration of the archi- 
tect and the artist were carried into action by the 
clear and unquestioned authority of those who felt 
themselves to be the rightful representatives of a 
whole people? The Greek pinnacle was reached by 
the courage and foresight of their leader Pericles 
who pulled together all financial and artistic re- 
sources of the whole nation and its allies, including 
the military budget, to force the erection of the Par- 
thenon. The Romans, spreading this Mediterranean 
heritage over the whole of the Roman empire, set in 
their buildings monuments to the centralized power 
of their leaders. The Renaissance, after giving birth 
to fierce politieal rivalry, harnessed all secular and 
clerical powers, all craftsmen and artists for the 
glorifieation of the competing principalities. Wher- 
ever we look in history, we find that the rulers took 
no chances with the individual tastes and inclina- 
tions of the populace, but imposed strict patterns of 
behavior as well as a hierarchy of religious, civic 
and economic standards which dominated architec- 
tural and artistic expression. In Japan this even 
covered the proportionate size of all domestic archi- 
tecture, which was strictly regulated according to 
birth, rank and occupation of the owner. 

All these systems have produced magnificent re- 
sults in one period or another, but they have no 
roots any more in our modern world. Even if some 
authoritative remnants are still around in the form 
of large corporations and institutions, this cannot 
conceal the fact that the architect and artist of the 
20th century has to face a completely new client and 
patron: the average citizen or his representative, 
whose stature, opinion and influence are uncertain 
and difficult to define. As we have seen, this citizen, 
as of now, is not at all in the habit of extending his 
vision beyond his immediate business concerns, be- 
cause we have neglected to educate him for his role 
of cultural arbiter. He repays this neglect by run- 
ning loose, only here and there restricted by social 
ambitions from recklessly following his commercial 
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interests. Though he is quite aware of the restric- 
tions the law puts on his building activities, he is al- 
most totally unaware of his potentialities to con- 
tribute something positive, socially and culturally, 
to the actual development, change and improvement 
of his environment. So far we are only trying to pre- 
vent him, by zoning laws, from committing the 
worst abuse, but I feel that unless we take the posi- 
tive step of trying to mould him into the man of re- 
sponsibility he must become, there will be little 
chance for the “masterbuilder” ever to assume his 
comprehensive historic role as creator of cities 
again. 

Our modern society is still on trial where cultural 
integration is concerned. This certainly cannot be 
accomplished by handing out authoritative beauty 
formulas to an uncomprehending publie, untrained 
to see, to perceive, to discriminate. A society such as 
ours, which has conferred equal privileges on every- 
body, will have to acknowledge its duty to activate 
the general responsiveness to spiritual and aesthetic 
values, to intensify the development of everybody's 
imaginative faculties. Only this can create the basis 
from which eventually the creative act of the artist 
can rise, not as an isolated phenomenon, ignored and 
rejected by the crowd, but firmly embedded in a net- 
work of publie response and understanding. 

The only active influence which our society can 
take towards such a goal would be to see to it that 
our educational system for the next generation will 
develop in each child, from the beginning, a percep- 
tive awareness which intensifies his sense of form. 
Seeing more, he will comprehend more of what he 
sees and will learn to understand the positive and 
negative factors which influence the environment he 
finds himself in. Our present methods of education, 
which put a premium on accumulation of knowledge, 
have rarely reached out to include a training in cre- 
ative habits of observing, seeing and shaping our 
surroundings. The apathy we meet in the adult citi- 
zen, who entertains only vague notions of wishing to 
get away from it all, can certainly be traced to this 
early failure of arousing his active interest in the 
improvement of his living area. Children should be 
introduced right from the start to the potentialities 
of their environment, to the physical and psycho- 
logical laws that govern the visual world and to the 
supreme enjoyment that comes from participating 
in the creative process of giving form to one's living 
space. Such experience, if continued in depth 
throughout the whole of the educational cycle, will 
never be forgotten and will prepare the adult to con- 
tinue taking an informed interest in what happens 
around him. 

Recent research at the University of Chicago has 
shown that “the high I. Q. children seek out the safe- 
ty and security of the ‘known,’ while the high cre- 
ative children seem to enjoy the risk and uncertain- 
ty of the ‘unknown’.” We should strengthen this 
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sets of components which are apt to influence and 
direct his work. The first consists of the human 
trends which gradually move a society towards new 
patterns of living; the second, of the contemporary 
technical means and the individual choices of form 
expression which help these trends to take shape. It 
is imperative never to lose sight of the first while 
getting embroiled with the second, because the ar- 
chitect is otherwise in danger of losing himself in 
the design of technical stunts or in personal man- 
nerisms. 

The potentialities of the new technical means fas- 
cinated my generation just as much as it does the 
architect of today, but at the beginning of our move- 
ment stood an idea, not an obsession with specific 
forms and techniques. The activities of life itself 
were under scrutiny. How to dwell, how to work, 
move, relax, how to create a life-giving environment 
for our changed society—this was what occupied our 
minds. Of course we went about the realization of 
such aims in very different ways, but I do not see 
why this diversity should by itself cause confusion, 
except to those who naively believe that there is al- 
ways only one perfect answer to a problem. There 
are of course many technical and form approaches 
to the same task, and any one of them may be suc- 
cessful if they are well suited to the purpose of the 
building, to the temperament of the architect, and if 
they are used with discrimination in their given en- 
vironment. 

The great technical inventions and social develop- 
ments of the last hundred years, which set off such a 
stream of changes in our way of living and produc- 
ing, gradually established new habits, new stand- 
ards, new preferences which have come to represent 
the unifying trends in today's general picture. Be- 
ginning with the discovery of the Bessemer steel and 
of Monier's reinforced concrete which freed archi- 
tecture of the supporting, solid wall and presented it 
with virtually limitless possibilities for flexible plan- 
ning, there has been a steady movement toward a 
less rigid, less encumbered style of living and build- 
ing. The skeleton structures enabled us to introduce 
the large window opening and the marvel of the 
glass curtain wall—today misused and therefore dis- 
credited—which transformed the rigid, compart- 
mental character of buildings into a transparent 
“fluid” one. This, in turn, gave birth to a totally new 
dynamic indoor-outdoor relationship which has en- 
riched and stimulated architectural design beyond 
measure. Pressure for ever more mobility and flexi- 
bility encouraged the evolution of industrial pre- 
fabrication methods which have, by now, taken over 
a large part of our building production, promising 
ever increasing precision and simplification of the 
building process for the future. 

The common characteristics which 
emerged from all these innovations are: 

an inerease in flexibility and mobility; 


clearly 
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a new indoor-outdoor relationship ; 

a bolder and lighter, less earthbound architec- 
tural appearance. 

These are the constituent elements of today’s ar- 
chitectural imagery and an architect can disregard 
them only at his peril. If related to a background of 
meaningful planning, they would reveal diversity, 
not chaos. 

I cannot accept, therefore, the verdict of the crit- 
ics that the architectural profession as such is to 
blame for the disjointed pattern of our cities and 
for the formless urban sprawl that creeps over our 
countryside. As we well know, the architect and 
planner has almost never received a mandate from 
the people to draw up the best possible framework 
for a desirable way of life. All he usually gets is an 
individual commission for a limited objective from a 
client who wants to make his bid for a place in the 
sun. It is the people as a whole who have stopped 
thinking of what would constitute a better frame of 
life for them and who have, instead, learned to sell 
themselves short to a system of rapid turnover and 
minor creature comforts. It is the lack of a distinct 
and compelling goal, rather than bad intentions of 
individuals, that so often ruins attempts of a more 
comprehensive character to general planning, and 
sacrifices them bit by bit to the conventional quick 
profit motive. 

And this is, of course, where we all come in. In our 
role as citizens we all share in the general unwilling- 
ness to live up to our best potential, in the lack of 
dedication to our acknowledged principles, in our 
lack of discipline towards the lures of complacency 
and of material abundance. 

Julian Huxley, the eminent biologist, warned re- 
cently that “sooner rather than later we must get 
away from a system based on artificially increasing 
the number of human wants and set about con- 
structing one aimed at the qualitative satisfaction 
of real human needs, spiritual as well as material 
and physiological. This means abandoning the per- 
nicious habit of evaluating every human project 
solely in terms of its utility. . . ." 

Our cunning sales psychology, in its unscrupulous 
misuse of our language, has brought about such a 
distortion of truth, such a dissolution of decency and 
morality, not to speak of its planned wastefulness, 
that it is high time for the citizen to take to the bar- 
ricades against this massive onslaught against the 
unwary. Naturally, the all pervading sales mentali- 
ty has also had its detrimental effect on the archi- 
tecture of our time. Relentless advertising pressure 
for everchanging, sensational design has discour- 
aged any tendency to create a visually integrated 
environment because it tacitly expects the design- 
er to be different at all cost for competition’s 
sake. The effect is disruptive and quite contrary to 
the desirable diversity of design which would result 
naturally from the work of different personalities 
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“Whether a conscientious and dedicated architect of today 
solves his personal design problem in this or that way is, 
unfortunately, less decisive for the general looks of our sur- 
roundings than we are fond of believing. His contribution is 
simply swallowed up in the featureless growth that covers 
the acres of our expanding cities.” 
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“How else can the marvel of the Piazza San Marco, this arch 
example of perfection be explained? Not the work of a single 
master . . . we find instead that over a long period of growth 
a perfect balance was developed between the contributions of 
a number of architects . . . San Marco is an ideal illustration 
to my credo ‘unity in diversity’ . . ." 
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in which chance is supreme." Well, those of us who 
welcome “chaoticism” may take comfort from the 
fact that the ancient Greeks considered Chaos to be 
the oldest god of all times. 

Personally I do not feel too fearful of this god, 
who returns periodically to stir up things on earth, 
because never in my life-span has the architectural 
mission looked any less dangerous, less difficult and 
chaotic to me as it does now. It is true, in the begin- 
ning of the struggle the battle lines were drawn 
more clearly, but the fight was essentially the same: 
the coming to terms of a romantically oriented, jeal- 
ously individualized architectural profession with 
the realities of the 20th century. It seems to me 
that the specter of confusion is haunting mostly 
those who, for a short while, thought they had won 
all the battles and found all the answers; those who 
have come by their inheritance too easily, who have 
forgotten the great goals set at the beginning and 
find now their equilibrium upset by new develop- 
ments in the social and technical field. 

But let me examine the meaning of the word 
“chaos” more closely in all its aspects. 

With our tremendously accelerated communica- 
tion system, it has become quite easy today for peo- 
ple in all corners of the world to reiterate the most 
advanced ideas verbally while being actually unable 
to catch up with themselves in this respect emotion- 
ally. Therefore we see all around us an astonishing 
discrepancy between thought and action. Our verbal 
glibness often obscures the real obstacles in our path 
which cannot be sidestepped by brilliant and divert- 
ing oratory. It also creates too rosy an impression of 
the actual influence architects are permitted to take 
in the shaping of our larger living spaces. Whether 
a conscientious and dedicated architect of today re- 
solves his personal design problem in this or that 
way is, unfortunately, less decisive for the general 
looks of our surroundings than we are fond of be- 
lieving. His contribution is simply swallowed up in 
the featureless growth that covers the acres of our 
expanding cities. In the last 20 years the U.S. has 
seen the emergence of an unusual number of gifted 
architects, who have managed to spread interest 
and admiration among designers in other countries. 
But when the curious arrived at our shores to see the 
new creations for themselves they were overwhelmed 
by the increase in general ugliness that hit their 
eyes before they had even a chance to find the ob- 
jects of their interest in the vast, amorphous display. 
It is here where chaos reigns supreme; it is the ab- 
sence of organic coherence in the total picture which 
causes the disappointment, and not the dilemma be- 
tween different individual approaches to design. 

Having been in the cross-currents of the architec- 
tural development for over half a century now, I find 
that an architect who wants to help mould the evolu- 
tionary forces of his time, instead of letting himself 
be overcome by them, must distinguish between two 
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Tonight I should like to talk about the ambiguous 
position of the architect in his relation to society 
and about his double role as a citizen and a profes- 
sional. I want to point out why he, armed to the 
teeth with technical intricacies, design theories, and 
philosophical arguments, so rarely succeeds in pull- 
ing his weight in the realm of public domain where 
decisions are made which vitally affect his interests. 
Since popular opinion holds him responsible for the 
condition our cities, towns and our countryside have 
gotten into, I would like to examine where exactly he 
stands in this respect and which avenues of action 
are open to him to broaden his influence. 

I would like to add also my reactions to certain 
“rumbles” in the architectural profession which 
have interested me as much as they have baffled me. 
Since architects possess in general a sensitive, built- 
in thermometer which registers the crises and 
doubts, enthusiasms and fancies of their contem- 
poraries, we should listen to the notes of misgiving, 
warning or satisfaction emerging from their ranks. 

All reports, made lately by architects and educa- 
tors on the state of architecture in the sixties, were 
dominated by two words: “confusion” and “chaos.” 
It seems to them that the inherent tendencies of an 
architecture of the 20th century as they were born 
50 years or so ago and appeared then as a deep- 
ly felt, indivisible entity to their initiators, have 
been exploded into so many fractions that it becomes 
diffieult to draw them together to coherence again. 
Technical innovations, first greeted as delightful 
new means-to-an-end, were seized separately and 
set against each other as ends in themselves; per- 
sonal methods of approach were hardened into hos- 
tile dogmas; a new awareness of our relationship to 
the past was distorted into a revivalist spirit; our 
financial affluence was mistaken for a free ticket 
into social irresponsibility and art-for-art's-sake 
mentality; our young people felt bewildered rather 
than inspired by the wealth of means at their dis- 
posal. They were either trying to head for safe cor- 
ners with limited objectives or suceumbing to a friv- 
olous application of changing patterns of “styling” 
or *mood" architecture. In short, we are supposed to 
have lost direction, confidence, reverence—and every- 
thing goes. 

When trying to take a stand, I would like first of 
all to extricate myself from the verbal jungle we 
have gotten ourselves into. What, actually is chaos? 
One of Webster's definitions is: “A state of things 
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IBM Research Center: 
TYPICAL INTERIORS 


The two top photos show the curving, glass- 
enclosed north corridor as it swings around 
its are to terminate in a glass return. At 
left, a typical office, showing the modular 
storage wall and its 4-ft units. These walls 
progress through a range of muted color 
harmony from end to end—green to blue, 
yellow to orange, etc.—so that any pattern 
of partitioning against them will reveal 
floor to ceiling blocks in harmonious combi- 
nation. Bottom left, a typical lab; below, a 
view into one of the 4-ft utilities tunnels 
that serves 10 different gases and liquids to 
the labs, and contains also the exhaust risers 
from the hoods 
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AUDITORIUM 


The 270 seat auditorium can be divided in 
the middle by means of folding teakwood 
doors. Each part has its separate canopy- 
like white plaster ceiling, which contains 
lighting and ventilation units. The stage 
wall is flush-paneled in teakwood; the rear 
wall covered with vertical teakwood strips 

serving for decoration and sound control 


CAFETERIA 


The slate-floored cafeteria is separated from 
the glass-walled trunk corridor by occasion- 
al stone walls, with low planting boxes ex- 
tending continuously between. The tables 
are of laminated teakwood and white maple 
in natural finish. Lateral dividers house a 
portion of IBM’s famous collection of scale 
models of Leonardo da Vinci's inventions 


LIBRARY 


The top floor library and reading room (two 
lower photos) looks out over a spectacular 
view of the valley to the north. Tables are 
of the Saarinen pedestal type in white plas- 
tic; walls are of white plaster; the floor is 
carpeted in beige; the ceiling is of white 
perforated metal for sound control. Table- 
tops and shelving are of natural teakwood 
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IBM Research Center: 
MAIN STAIR AND LOBBY 


The handsome, elliptical main stairway forms 
the rear of the lobby, and curves about a pylon 
of fieldstone—which serves also as a backdrop 
for the 10 ft reception desk of black slate, facing 
the entrance doors and marquee. The lobby has 
a floor of black Buckingham slate, side walls of 
fieldstone, rear wall and ceiling of white plaster. 

The stair is supported on concrete stringers; 
has handrail of laminated teakwood in natural 
finish; and uprights of bar steel painted white. 
The combination of natural wood, white, black 
slate—together with the muted grays, rusts, 
pinks and beige tones of the stone—creates a 
total effect which is at once properly restrained 
and dignified, yet full of visual interest. 

The generous stair landing lies midway be- 
tween the first and terrace floors, giving access 
to the rear of the auditorium 


IBM Research Center: 
THE GLASS WALL 


The spectacular glass wall—three stories 
high and 1090 ft long—is terminated neatly 
by returns against the stone end-walls, 
which fold inside the building at this junc- 
ture to give a fine sense of interior-exterior 
wholeness. The grey heat-absorbing glass is 
held in place by black neoprene gaskets 
fitted over the extending “ears” of mullions 
and muntins (see details), which are of ex- 
truded aluminum with a matte black porce- 
lain enamel finish. The mullions (see large 
scale detail below) are all black except for 
the two outer surfaces of the extended “T” 
portion, which are bright aluminum. These 
shiny pencil lines contrast vividly against 
the black; add sparkle and a note of refine- 
ment to the facade. 

Secondary peripheral heating for the 
glass is handled in an unusual way, as ref- 
erence to detail B-B on the left page will 
show. A continuous horizontal run of circu- 
lar, fin-tube convection units is placed at 
sill height for each of the three floors, and 
is protected by a tubular cover of perfo- 
rated aluminum, porcelain enameled black 
to match the mullions and muntins. 

The spandrel beams are set back 15 in. 
from the glass, and the columns even fur- 
ther—just beyond the line of the aisle—with 
the result that the outer wall appears as a 
delicate, web-like integument in sharp con- 
trast to the massiveness of the fieldstone 
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All labs and offices are planned on a 4 
by 6 ft modular grid, and can be readily 
changed about. The movable partitions 
—designed by Saarinen—consist of sev- 
eral types of wall units, doors, etc., 
which are assembled by means of a 
4-way locking metal spline. Rooms can 
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range from an 8 by 12 ft office for one = 
man to a laboratory 128 ft long. Labs 
are banked back to back against a 4-ft " 
wide service and utilities tunnel; offices 
are banked back to back against a two- T 
way, architect-designed storage wall 2- 
ft 6-in. wide, composed of interchange- " 
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IBM Research Center: THE PLAN 


The ingenious plan of the new IBM center provides 
a compact, workable arrangement for a large num- 
ber of laboratories and offices within a pattern that 
offers privacy, short communication lines, great 
flexibility, amenity, and visual appeal. Banks of labs 
and offices—planned over a 4 by 6 ft grid and easily 
changed—are aligned on radial (or cross) corridors 
about 120 ft long, which flow into two trunk corri- 
dors running uninterruptedly along each outer 
length of the 1090 ft building. Labs placed back to 
back flank a continuous utilities core; offices placed 
back to back flank a continuous, architect-designed 
storage wall. In thus providing the required hundreds 
of labs for 1500 workers, the plan eliminates the 
usual thousands of feet of dreary corridors, provides 
“clean” space by placing structural columns in util- 
ity or storage areas, saves utility costs, and reduces 
exterior wall area. Except for the pie-shaped service 


cores, only the lobby, auditorium, library, cafeteria, 
and mechanical areas break the continuity of the 
lab-office pattern. 

After weeks of observing researchers at work, ar- 
chitect Saarinen found that most sat with their 
backs to windows; relied on air-conditioning and 
efficient fluorescent lighting rather than windows 
for ventilation and light. Saarinen says, “‘Instead of 
small windows with Venetian blinds that obscure 
the view, the floor to ceiling windows at each end of 
every cross corridor present unobstructed views of 
the beautiful landscape; provide a pleasant encoun- 
ter with nature whenever one steps out of his office 
or lab.” Upon visiting the building, one must agree 
that the effect is most appealing, for one is never 
more than 60 ft from a floor to ceiling glass panel 
—usually less—and constantly has a feeling of iden- 
tity with the countryside. 


IBM Research Center: 
SITE AND BUILDING 


The wooded, rolling hills and field- 
stone walls of the surrounding West- 
chester countryside played a large 
part in shaping the building and in 
determining its character. The beau- 
tiful 240-acre site rises southward to 
à crescent-shaped hill, and it seemed 
both appropriate and economical to 
bend the building along a contour 
near the crest. The cross-aisled plan 
works equally well curved or straight; 
had conditions warranted, it might 
have been S-shaped and equally func- 
tional. To meet future needs, the 
crescent may be extended to the east. 

The building is disposed on three 
levels, which appear from the rear 
(south) as two, since the slope rises 
in that direction. A 1000-car employe 
parking lot up on the hill is at the 
level of the top floor and connected to 
it by bridges spanning a Japanese 
garden. Local fieldstone is widely 
used—with great effect—throughout 
the building, and aids in giving it a 
character appropriate to the site. 

The Japanese garden, designed by 
Sasaki-Walker, is a “mound” garden 
of more than an acre. Grass covered 
elliptical islands rise above a level 
floor of white crushed limestone to 
provide a pool-like effect between the 
building and the ivy-covered slope 
that rises to the parking area. Wil- 
low and crab-apple trees will add 
dimension and color to the island. 
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All photos by Joseph W. Molitor 


UNIQUE CROSS-CURVE PLAN 
FOR IBM RESEARCH CENTER 


Eero Saarinen’s striking design 
for the IBM world research center 
in a spectacular setting near New York 


Thomas J. Watson Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 
ARCHITECT: Eero Saarinen & Associates 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Sasaki, Walker & Associates 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Severud-Elstad-Krueger Associates 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Jaros, Baum & Bolles 
ACOUSTICAL CONSULTANTS: Bolt, Beranek & Newman 

FOOD SERVICE CONSULTANTS: Howard L. Post 

CONTRACTOR: William L. Crow Construction Co. 


7 
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«TYPICAL HALF ELEVATION 'C 


Prestressed Folded Plate Roofs a Gym 


While concrete folded plates are hardly new, this example at 
Indiana State Teachers College is one of the largest to be pre- 
stressed, and demonstrates some interesting construction techniques 


A 165-ft long, prestressed folded 
plate roof, believed to be the longest 
single span structure of this type, 
will serve as the gymnasium roof for 
the new Physical Education Building 
of Indiana State Teachers’ College. 
Cost of the roof installed is estimat- 
ed at $6.36 per sq ft. Architects are 
Miller, Vrydagh & Miller of Terre 
Haute. 

In the transverse direction, there 
are 8 configurations on a 26-ft mod- 
ule. Each interior configuration will 
be prestressed by 12 tendons; 10 of 
these tendons will contain 28 wires 
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each. The other two will contain 40 
each. All wires will be 14 in. in di- 
ameter and will receive an initial 
stress of 168,000 psi. 

The Swiss BBRV post tensioning 
system will be used with Ryerson 
Steel Co. supplying the tendons and 
technical supervision during tension- 
ing. Mild steel was used to provide 
for temperature stresses and load 
distribution in the transverse direc- 
tion. 

At the transverse ends of the 
building the bottom flange of the 
plate rests on a continuous beam and 


extends outward to provide an over- 
hang. 

This overhang will be cast after 
tensioning of the half bay adjacent 
to the discontinuous edge. Tension- 
ing of the half bays will be accom- 
plished by two tendons containing 28 
wires each. 

Strength of concrete at the time of 
stressing is required to be 4000 psi. 
A low slump concrete (214 in. max- 
imum) is necessary not only for 
high quality concrete but also to fa- 
cilitate placement of the web mem- 
bers which are inclined at a 45° an- 
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Figure 2 


One-story columns may be set on footings with the simple connection shown in Figure 
1. Footing is cast rough with accurately placed grout pad added later. A row of dowels 
around the column set in the footing anchors the cast-in-place collar. Figure 2 shows 
a simple and inexpensive, moment-resisting, column-to-footing connection. The footing 
has sleeves to receive column bars. The steel shim near the center of the column pro- 
vides temporary support. Prior to setting of the column, the sleeves are filled with a 
thick grout paste. Space between column and footing is grouted last. When columns 
must develop high bending moments at the base, the connection in Figure 3 is used. 
In this case an angle bar collar is welded to the column bars. Small leveling bolts are 
convenient for setting the column. After the column is positioned, by these bolts, the 
dowels are welded to the angle bar 
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Figure 5 


Figure 4 is a simple but effective detail for a roof beam-to-column connection in which 
the interior column bars project upward into sleeves of the beam, and the sleeves are 
filled with grout. Bent reinforcing bars placed over the ends of the beams are welded 
to the exterior column bars. Space over the beam and column is filled with in-situ con- 
crete. The roof slab may be cast-in-place or precast. Figure 5 shows connection for 
floor beams in multi-story buildings. Beam seat is a steel angle anchored in the col- 
umn. Steel plate in the beam is welded to the angle bar after beam is erected. Rein- 
forcing bar in column projects inward over the beam to develop a negative bending 
moment in the joint. Careful analysis is required for concentrated bearing stresses and 
moments and shears in the members. Figure 6 shows the beam joined to the column by 
post-tensioning. This method is particularly effective for beam spans up to 70 or 80 ft. 
Space at the end of the beam is drypack grouted 
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Figure 7 


Economical framing for large bays is possible by using precast girders, beams and 
slabs, particularly when the precast members are prestressed. Girders of inverted T 
section may be used so that the bottom flange serves as a seat for the beams as is 
shown in Figures 7 and 8. The connection between the beam and girder is made by 
welding embedded steel plates. The precast channel slabs are composite with the in-situ 
topping. The precast slabs over the girder may be omitted, allowing a substantial in- 
situ section to be cast as a composite top flange for the girder and for placing nega- 
tive reinforcing bars over beams and girders. Figure 8 is a section through the detail 
of Figure 7 and shows negative bars projecting from the ends of the precast channel 
slabs which are welded together; space over the beam is filled with in-situ concrete 
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Job-Proven Details 


A series of connections developed and used by Arthur R. Anderson, Partner, 
Anderson, Birkeland & Anderson, Consulting Structural Engineers, Tacoma, Washington 


National Bank of Washington, Tacoma 
Architect: Robert B. Price 
Contractor: Concrete Engineering 


Series of rigid frame bents made from precast 
columns and a prestressed roof beam comprise the 
structure. The connection detail at the corners is 
shown in Figure 4. The column to footing con- 
nection is shown in Figure 2 


Woodrow Wilson High School, Tacoma 
Architects: Lea, Pearson and. Richards 
Contractor: Nelsen Construction Company 


Prestressed concrete I-beams span 105 ft over 
the swimming pool. These beams are 48-in. deep 
with 18-in. flanges and a 4-in. web. Since the 
strueture is exposed, a clean, simple connection 
between beam and column is desirable; a bearing 
seat or corbel projecting from the column must 
be avoided. The connection in Figure 5 makes 
this possible 


Office Building and Carport, Tacoma 
Designer and Builder: Concrete Engineering Co. 


In this two-story rigid frame of precast columns 
and prestressed beams, the second floor beam is 
joined to the columns in accordance with the de- 
tail in Figure 5 and the roof beams as in Figure 
4, Precast channel slabs are carried on the beams 
with the negative steel being welded prior to cast- 
ing concrete into space over the beams (Figure 8) 


Ala Moana Shopping Center, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Architect: John Graham and. Company 
Contractor: Hawaiian Construction & Dredging Co. 


Two-level parking structure of precast and pre- 
stressed concrete is designed composite with a 
cast-in-place deck slab. Prestressed piles also 
serve as columns. Upper ends of columns are 
joined to girders by connecting steel projecting 
from the column and the two girders and filling 
in the space surrounding the steel with concrete. 
Prestressed beams are carried on the lower flange 
of the girder as shown in Figures 7 and 8 
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area, splitting and other tensile 
stresses in the bracket; flexure and 
shear computations should be done 
in accordance with the requirements 
of ACI-318, the American Concrete 
Institute Building Code. 

Bearing calculations should be 
made to suit the particular seating 
arrangement of the member on a 
bracket. For uniform bearing, a 
maximum stress of 0.3f’, should not 
be exceeded. Provisions such as 
chamfered edges or well anchored 
corner angles should be employed to 
prevent spalling. Bearing plates on 
the member and bracket should be 
used either with or without bearing 
pads. 

Concrete to concrete connections 
should be avoided except where the 
designer has other requirements 
which make this type of contact de- 
sirable. Splitting, or the tensile 
stresses resulting from bearing, 
should be guarded against by using 
reinforcement parallel to the bearing 
surface in both directions. A maxi- 
mum of 1% in. of cover is recom- 
mended. Reinforcing for splitting 
should be in addition to that re- 
quired for flexure and other design 
stresses. 

Extreme care is necessary in the 
detailing of member-to-bracket con- 
nections to eliminate, or take into ac- 
count, the effects of member length 
changes due to shrinkage, creep or 
thermal expansion or contraction. 

The use of embedded structural 
steel shapes for the transfer of shear 
requires that positive anchorage of 
these shapes be provided. With a 
given load on a projecting element, 
such as a steel wide flange project- 
ing from the end of a beam, local 
bending, bearing and tensile stresses 
are produced in the end of the mem- 
ber as well as shear in the web of 
the wide flange. Therefore the de- 
signer should check the following: 
a) The fiber stresses in the project- 
ing element resulting from its sec- 
tion modulus and the moment pro- 
duced by the shear force. 

b) The bearing stresses produced 
where the projecting element is in 
contact with the concrete of the 
member. 

c) The tensile stresses produced on 
planes perpendicular to shear force, 
i.e. the plane on the bottom of the 
projecting element which lies above 
the rest of the depth of the precast 
member. 

Use of prestressing force to trans- 


fer shear requires that the designer 
familiarize himself with the results 
of combining moment, shear and 
compression at such a joint. The de- 
signer must determine through 
mathematical means the angle and 
magnitude of the principal stresses, 
and then satisfy these localized 
stress conditions. The stresses pro- 
duced should not exceed those per- 
mitted by ASCE-ACI Committee 323 
—Tentative Recommendations for 
the Design of Prestressed Concrete 
—for segmental elements. 


Moment. In the transfer of moment 
through a precast concrete joint, the 
entire moment must be taken by one 
type of device, as in the transfer of 
shear, even though more than one 
such device may be available at the 
connection. Moment may be trans- 
ferred by reinforcing steel (Fig. 5a), 
mechanical devices (Fig. 5b), and by 
prestressing forces (Fig. 5c). 

When reinforcing steel is used to 
transfer moment, the designer must 
check the joint so that the full yield 
strength of the bar may be developed, 
if required, by bond or by welding. 
Where welding is used, care should 
be taken to prevent excessive heat 
from damaging the concrete. The de- 
tailing of such a joint should provide 
for the necessary protection of the 
reinforcing, and should provide 
means for limiting rotation at the 
joint to that assumed in the original 
design. This is accomplished by giv- 
ing special attention to the erection 
and loading sequences and the condi- 
tion at the time the joint is to be 
completed. The completion of the 
joint with concrete requires careful 
attention to compaction and curing, 
and the effects of shrinkage, creep 
and temperature changes. 

It is very common to use mechan- 
ical devices to transfer moment in 
precast joints. Mechanical devices in- 
clude structural steel shapes, welded 
plates and couplings—to mention a 
few. The main criteria for their use 
is that they be fully developed and 
are anchored adequately in the mem- 
bers. They are designed by checking 
net areas available, unit stresses in 
tension or compression, weld sizes 
and similar design conditions. 

Prestressing force employed to 
transfer moment through a joint can 
be designed by following the recom- 
mendations for the design of seg- 
mental members in the ASCE-ACI 
Committee 323 Report. In the joint 
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design, means must be provided for 
distributing the force over the con- 
tact surfaces without creating local 
stress concentrations. Grouting is 
one of the most satisfactory meth- 
ods. 


Torsion. This is the most difficult of 
all connections to design and detail. 
It is also a loading condition that 
should be avoided whenever possible. 
Some designers have avoided the 
problem by simply ignoring it; but 
this is a very unscientific attitude 
and could cause serious legal diffi- 
culties if failure of a structure oc- 
curs. 

Torsion may be transferred by 
concrete keys, reinforcing steel, me- 
chanical devices, embedded structur- 
al steel shapes, and prestressing 
force. With any of these devices the 
designer must combine the effects of 
torsion with the other loadings pres- 
ent. This means that if a joint has 
been designed for shear it must also 
be checked for the effects of any 
applied torsion. 
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concrete stress); and (b) the bear- 
ing stresses created when the pre- 
stressing force and the maximum 
tensile force are applied simultan- 
eously (minimum concrete stress). 
Positive means, such as grouting, 
should be employed to insure uni- 
form contact between members, The 
joint should also have provisions for 
preventing lateral movement. Pre- 
stress losses should be carefully 
studied and provisions made for their 
effects in this type of joint. 


Compression (Axial). For this type 
of loading, the joint is required to 
transmit the entire compressive 
force while keeping within the allow- 
able stresses for the materials in- 
volved. 

Compression may be transmitted 
by unreinforced concrete (Fig. 3a), 
reinforced concrete (Fig 3b), struc- 
tural steel shapes (Fig. 3c) or steel 
pipe (Fig. 3d) and by low yield 
strength alloys (Fig. 3). 

When compression is transmitted 
by unreinforced concrete (grout) the 
design consists only of going 
through the same procedure used 
when checking bearing stresses un- 
der column base plates. This type of 
joint should also have provisions for 
preventing lateral movement. 

The transfer of compression across 
a joint by reinforced concrete con- 
sists of designing the joint in the 
same manner used for the design of 
the member, taking into account 
bond length requirements of rein- 
forcing when bars are lapped or but- 
ted and welded. Most important is 
the placement of structural concrete 
which is intended to complete the 
joint. The concrete must be carefully 
compacted and cured, and attention 
should be given to the transfer of 
stress by bond between the reinforce- 
ment and the concrete. 

The joint used to transfer com- 
pression by means of structural steel 
shapes has the same general require- 
ments as a joint used to transmit 
tension with structural steel shapes. 

Use of low yield strength alloys to 
transmit compression across a joint 
requires careful attention due to the 
general lack of information of the 
properties of these alloys, and the 
problem in determining the possible 
range of loads they will be required 
to transmit. 

These alloys are extremely useful 
in eompression connections because 
of their ability to redistribute very 


localized stress concentrations that 
occur when one member bears on an- 
other. Low yield strength alloys 
should be of the type that will not 
"flow" under sustained loads. Those 
of the “Babbitt Metal" family have 
proven satisfactory. 


Shear. This connection must be cap- 
able of transmitting the entire shear 
by only one means, In other words, 
you cannot assign 50 per cent of the 
total shear to a concrete keyway and 
50 per cent to another device (such 
as a structural steel shape). The de- 
signer must select one or the other to 
carry 100 per cent of the shear, just 
as he would if he were designing a 
structural steel connection where 
bolts and weldment are both present. 

Shear may be transmitted by con- 
crete keys (Fig. 4a), reinforcing 
steel (Fig. 4b), brackets (Fig. 4c), 
embedded structural steel shapes 
(Fig. 4d), metal studs ( Fig. 4e) and 
by prestressing (Fig. 4f). 

The use of concrete keys for the 
transfer of shear is a very familiar 
method. The criteria for their use 
in precast concrete joints is the same 
as that for poured-in-place concrete 
work. Specifically, it is recommended 
that the unit stresses in either the 
key itself or the area in the member 
where the connection is being made 
do not exceed the following: bearing 
0.08f’.; shear 0.02f’. (which are less 
than the values permitted in ACI- 
318, the American Concrete In- 
stitute Building Code). Also, the 
joint should be constructed so that 
the contact sufaces remain in con- 
tact during the life of the structure 
with adequate provisions against 
possible tension between the sur- 
faces. 

The use of reinforcing steel for the 
transfer of shear from one member 
to another through a joint requires 
that the bearing stresses and tensile 
stresses of reinforcing bars be care- 
fully considered along with the an- 
chorage of the bars so used in the 
members, and the lapping or weld- 
ing of these bars in the joint. 

Brackets are frequently used for 
shear transfer. When they connect 
precast concrete members, certain 
practices ought to be followed. Some 
of these are: The distance from the 
leading edge of the bracket to the 
point where the load is acting should 
not be less than one third of the 
bracket depth; the brackets must be 
designed for flexure, shear, bearing 


Basic Design Principles 


by Kenneth C. Naslund, Partner, The Engineers Collaborative, Consulting Structural Engineers, Chicago 


Design considerations for precast 
concrete connections include the fol- 
lowing: 1) feasibility, 2) practical- 
ity, 3) serviceability, 4) appearance, 
5) fireproofing of the construction in 
some cases, and 6) the stress analy- 
sis of very localized conditions. 

Feasibility of a precast concrete 
joint is determined by checking it for 
load carrying capacity, or, more sim- 
ply, determining if the joint can be 
used for the intended load at the de- 
sired location. 

The practicality of a joint is de- 
termined by considering the amount 
and kind of material used, the cost of 
its fabrication and placement and the 
speed and ease it imparts to erection. 

Serviceability can be determined 
by consideration of how the joint 
will stand up under repeated load- 
ings, exposure to climatic or chemi- 
cal conditions, and possible overload- 
ings. 

Appearance of a precast concrete 
joint is what many of us are inter- 
ested in, having blithely assumed 
that anything can be made feasible, 
practical, fireproof and serviceable. 
In an architectural sense, it seems 
most logical that precast joints be 
expressed as joints rather than being 
disguised to look like cast-in-place 
concrete. 

Fireproofing of joints requires 
consideration of the type of protec- 
tion required for specific hourly rat- 
ings and the method of applying the 
fire resistive covering. 

Stress analysis of very localized 
conditions is the least written about 
aspect in the design of precast con- 
crete joints, even though it is the 
most important design considera- 
tion. With this the case, this article 
will deal exclusively with the types 
of loadings on joints and the re- 
quirements of the various connec- 
tions used to resist those loadings. 


TYPES OF LOADINGS 

In the design of a precast joint it is 
very desirable to consider each type 
of loading separately and then the 
combined loadings of the structure 
being studied. This procedure will 
help prevent overlooking any one 
type of loading. There are five basic 
types of loadings: Tension (Axial), 


Compression (Axial), Shear, Mo- 
ment and Torsion. It is entirely pos- 
sible to have as many as four of 
these present in a single joint. 

In the design of connections it is 
necessary to 1) consider each type of 
loading and 2) to establish criteria 
for each of the loadings and each of 
the types of connections. 


TYPES OF CONNECTIONS 
Tension (Axial). This type of load- 
ing (experienced, for example, in a 
truss) requires a connection which 
will transmit the entire tensile force 
without any reliance on the tensile 
strength of concrete. The design 
should be checked for the effects of 
possible eccentricities. 

Tension may be transmitted by 
reinforcing steel (Fig. 2a), embed- 
ded structural steel shapes (Fig. 2b), 
by prestressing forces (Fig. 2c) and 
by anchored steel plates (Fig. 2d). 
When reinforcing steel is used to 
transfer tension, the design should 
be checked to make sure that the 
stresses in the reinforcing bars are 
fully developed either by bond or 
some form of mechanical anchorage. 
Also, sufficient welding or lapping of 
bars should be provided to transfer 
the load across the joint. Reinforcing 
steel should also be arranged sym- 
metrically in the section to eliminate 
the effects of localized eccentricities. 

When embedded structural steel 
shapes are used to transfer tension, 
the same criteria used for reinforc- 
ing steel is applied. That is, stresses 
in the structural shapes must be 
fully developed by bond producing 
devices attached to the shapes, or by 
sufficient welding to the mild steel 
reinforcement used in the member. 

Structural steel shapes also should 
be arranged symmetrically in the 
section to eliminate the effects of 
localized eccentricities. 

Tension can be transferred across 
a joint by having that joint precom- 
pressed or prestressed by a force 
which exceeds the design tensile 
force (multiplied by the appropriate 
load factors). The design criteria for 
such a joint involves: (a) the bear- 
ing stresses created by one member 
on another with only the prestress- 
ing force being applied (maximum 
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PRECAST CONCRETE 


Success of a precast structure depends to a 
great extent on how carefully the connections 
have been considered. Joint design 

affects ease of assembly; appearance, cost and 
structural integrity of the connection 


Precast concrete has caught on for 
both practical and esthetic reasons, 
but since it is a new structural ma- 
terial in many respects, new prob- 
lems have arisen. The most pressing 
of these currently is that of connec- 
tions because their design deter- 
mines not only the ease and speed of 
field assembly, but to a large extent 
the cost of the structure, the appear- 
ance of the joints, and, most impor- 
tant, integrity of the structure. 

Architect John Lyon Reid, speak- 
ing at a conference* on prestressed 
and precast concrete last fall in San 
Francisco, remarked, “The common- 
ly available forms and shapes of pre- 
stressed concrete are lean and disci- 
plined; customary methods of mak- 
ing connections and joints are ra- 
tional, and discourage tampering for 
the sake of esthetic effects. 

“Distinguished architectural de- 
signs using components on the mar- 
ket today are quite possible, but this 
requires a special kind of inventive- 
ness on the parts of both engineer 
and architect. The increasing com- 
plexity of modern requirements for 
buildings and the opportunities for 
new and inventive designs inherent 
in this material will undoubtedly 
mean that the variety of forms in 
which this material is now available 
may be greatly extended.” 

At the same conference, engineer 


*Two Western Conferences on Prestressed 


Concrete Buildings were held in San Fran- 
cisco ard Los Angeles last November under 
the sponsorship of the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Engineering and Univer- 
sity Extension in cooperation with the Pre- 
stressed Concrete Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of California. 
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JOINERY 


Arthur R. Anderson stated that 
progress in precast concrete con- 
struction has been thwarted by the 
lack of information and criteria re- 
lated to joint design. He said further 
that until design criteria are estab- 
lished, the architect and structural 
engineer can resort only to basic 
principles of mechanics and judg- 
ment based on experience. To 
strengthen the latter it has been 
necessary for the structural engineer 
to test prototypes. Although the tests 
may be relatively simple, the results 
can contribute information of sub- 
stantial value to the designer. 

Tests conducted by Anderson, 
which brought to light new facts 
and data, included tension connec- 
tions made by projecting reinforcing 
bars from a precast member into a 
sleeve (spiral-wrapped metal tube) 
embedded in the adjacent member, 
which at the time of erection is filled 
with a thick paste grout. 

While it generally has been as- 
sumed that keys are necessary to 
develop shear connection between 
precast members, recent tests by 
Anderson showed that concrete cast 
against previously hardened concrete 
which had been roughened (undula- 
tions !4-in. deep) and tied with steel 
projecting across the interface has 
higher shear strength than keys. 

According to Walter L. Dickey, 
structural engineer who spoke on a 
similar program on prestressed con- 
crete in Los Angeles, the engineer 
must determine his scheme of erec- 
tion, then design his members and 
joints for the stresses that occur 
during fabrication, delivery and erec- 


Walter Dickey 


tion as well as with final conditions. 
He must visualize how the members 
will be erected to assure that 
the erection is safe and feasible and 
that it is economical. Otherwise, 
Dickey comments, the engineer may 
find that he has “built a boat in his 
basement." 

Secondary stresses with pre- 
stressed concrete such as tempera- 
ture change, shrinkage and creep 
are frequently more important in 
joint design than primary loads such 
as vertical and lateral loads, restraint 
or end rotation, according to Dickey. 

Also on the Los Angeles program, 
and emphasizing proper connections, 
was Edward K. Rice who cited proper 
bearing as one of the major trouble 
spots in precast prestressed concrete. 

He observed that in some parts of 
the country “stacked” construction 
is used in which building frames are 
constructed by simply stacking 
structural components one on the 
top of another and connections 
poured in place with ties being prac- 
tically unknown. Thus bearing prob- 
lems have become acute, and distress 
has occurred. Rice noted that in 
nearly every case the distressed 
members practically had point bear- 
ing. This was caused by members 
not being exactly true in dimension 
and the condition was aggravated by 
camber and temperature changes. 

To improve designs, Rice stated 
that proper bearing length must be 
provided as well as some form of 
makeup for construction tolerances 
such as a neoprene bearing pad, dry- 
pack concrete, or, for light loads, a 
fiber glass pad. 
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Architectural students at the Rhode Island School of Design now are being asked 
to write a detailed lighting program for their design projects. Reason for this is 
a new course in lighting taught by William M. C. Lam, author of the RECORD’s 
recent series, Lighting for Architecture. As part of their orientation, Lam asks 
the students to observe a number of common phenomena involving brightness rela- 
tionships which affect what the lighting situations communicate. For example, he 
suggests that a student: a) look at objects within the shadow of a building from 
within the shadow, then outside it, b) judge the impact of outdoor signs during the 
day and at night, c) look at any object in the middle of a room silhouetted against 
a window or bright light, and then look at the same object from other directions, 
d) compare his ability to see a dark country road at night with headlights versus 
the daytime situation when he has to drive into the sun. 

Observing such brightness phenomena is nothing new, points out Lam. He 
reports that Leonardo da Vinci wrote, *Every concave place will appear darker if 
seen from the outside than from within. And this comes about because the eye 
that is outside in the air has the pupil much diminished, and that which is situated 
in a dark place has the pupil enlarged . . ." 


Controlled thermal environment studies which had been conducted at the American 
Society of Heating Refrigerating and Air Conditioning Engineers laboratory in 
Cleveland will be resumed in 1962 at a new Environmental Research Center estab- 
lished at Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied Science. This is part 
of an expanded grants-in-aid program to colleges and private laboratories by the 
Society following its decision to close the Cleveland facility. A $150,000 controlled 
environment room which was used to investigate the reaction of healthy subjects 
to various thermal and radiant environments will be dismantled and sent to the 
school at Manhattan, Kansas. Program of the Environmental Research Center is 
to: 1) conduct research on human response to thermal environment, 2) conduct 
research on air pollution, 3) collect and disseminate information on man and his 
environment and 4) provide education at the graduate level in environmental 
engineering. 


Ever have a problem of converting feet to meters or vice versa; or converting other 
units of length, area or volume? It can be done easily and without slide rule 
through a new publication of the National Bureau of Standards, Units of Weight 
and Measure, Definitions and Tables of Equivalents which is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. for 40 cents. 


Want to know what types of basic heating equipment (boilers, furnaces, electric 
systems) and how many units were installed during the year 1959 in nine different 
geographic areas of the country? The April issue of Construction Review pub- 
lished by the Business and Defense Services Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports on a survey conducted among approximately 8000 
heating contractors, 6000 plumbing contractors and 2800 fuel oil dealers; some 
9500 returns were received. Total numbers of units are reported for the various 
areas; breakdown into single-family, multi-family, commercial and industrial in- 
stallations is given in terms of percentage distribution for the nine areas. 


Failures of Floor-Surfacing Materials on Concrete Slabs is a new report by E. H. 
Waters, Division of Building Research of the Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Organization in Australia. It discusses causes of dampness, why water causes 
trouble, how to prevent it, other causes of adhesion trouble, and gives a series of 
drawings showing right and wrong ways to install waterproofing membranes. 


PRECAST CONCRETE JOINERY, p. 166. PRESTRESSED FOLDED PLATE 
ROOFS A GYM, p. 172. COMPOSITE DESIGN SAVES STEEL, p. 174. BUILD- 
ING COMPONENTS: Selecting Fluorescent Ballasts to Avoid Noise Problems, p. 
179, Products, p. 181, Literature, p. 182. 
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The,Wolff House 


Water, rocks and fairly naturalistic planting 
provide an appropriate foreground for the 
long range vista in the architects’ landscape 
design. Rooms in the house, though few, are 
spacious, make the most of the view, and 
provide simple backgrounds for the furnish- 
ings. Photo at top: a view of the garden ad- 
joining the living and dining areas. Photo at 
left: the master bedroom 


The Wolff House 


The design of this spacious house empha- 
sizes its lush setting by a deliberate and 
elegant understatement of design. The site 
is located at the end of a cul-de-sac on a bluff 
with a 210 degree view of the Hollywood 
Hills. As the owner required complete pri- 
vacy from the street, a walled-in entrance 
courtyard was created to act as a sound 
buffer. This area also forms a dramatic 
foil to the wide panorama seen from the 
glass-walled interiors. All landscaping was 
carefully done by the architects to comple- 
ment the design of the house. The comfort- 
able interiors were designed by the owner. 

The plan makes use of the entrance court 
as a foyer to the house, and the big living 
room for circulation, thus eliminating all 
hallways. The guest room doubles as TV 
room and study. A simple garden pavilion 
is used with great effect to frame and give 
scale to the view from the living areas. 
The cost of the house was approximately 
$48,500, excluding lot, landscaping, and 
furnishings. 

The structure is wood frame on concrete 
spread footings. Exterior walls are painted 
plaster. Interior partitions are wood stud 
and plaster. Ceilings are plaster in the liv- 
ing areas, acoustic tile in the kitchen ; floors 
are terrazzo, vinyl tile or carpet. The roof 
is built up. Horizontal sliding sash is used 
throughout, much of it floor-to-ceiling. 
Batt therma! insulation is used. 
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A HOUSE PLANNED FOR 
A MAGNIFICENT SITE 


OWNER: Marco Wolf, Jr. 
LOCATION: Hollywood, California 
ARCHITECTS: Ladd & Kelsey 
CONTRACTOR: Don Buhler Co. 
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La Fonda del Sol 


The illustrations above give some further evidence of the spatial qualities 
achieved. In the areas shown, as elsewhere in the restaurant, spaces open up into 
vistas on the one hand, but are shortened to achieve privacy where desirable, on 
the other. Upper left: view of the bar showing the black floor tile used here 
and in the lobby and the walls of Jacaranda wood from Brazil. Upper right: 
general view of interior showing low brick walls used in some areas for division 
of spaces. Lower left: the rotisserie area, where special dishes are prepared in 
full view of diners. The back wall of porcelain enamel in bright variegated 
colors announces in Spanish and Portuguese as on a poster-menu, traditional 
drinks and dishes. Lower right: a closeup of one type of dining group, placed 
against a room divider on which a Peruvian blanket has been hung 
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An indication of the spatial qualities and de- 
sign of the restaurant may be had from the il- 
lustration shown here. Above are shown, from 
the left, a view of the street entrance, the main 
lobby with tiled fountain, display niches, and 
sun symbol, the entrance to the check room and 
lounges, and finally the powder room entrance 
with mural in the background. Across-page, on 
the extreme left are two views of the dining 
areas showing other uses of the sun symbol and 
display niches. Most of the objects displayed 
were collected from Latin American sources, On 
the right is a view from the large round dining 
room, toward the booths in an adjoining room. 
In this view may be seen the partitions used 
for dividing the space, Italian marble mosaic 
floor tile, and the special wood and aluminum 
louvered ceiling 
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La Fonda del Sol 


Alexander Girard says of La Fonda del 
Sol, “it is of our time.” Yet it is apparent 
from the moment one enters the restaurant 
that this quality has been achieved in no 
ordinary way. The interior spaces have 
been designed for delight and for commod- 
ity. The one restaurant is an actuality many 
restaurants—at least seven in all. Circula- 
tion flows between these spaces freely and 
easily. Spaces ebb and flow, are stopped 
short, and open up again. Each smaller 
area has been designed for privacy and 
intimacy. Yet from each of these spaces, a 
glimpse may be had of larger vistas just 
beyond a column, a screen, or a low wall. 
Provisions for the seating of diners are 
virtually unlimited, so varied are the ar- 
rangements. Service aisles are wide and 
uncluttered. 

The restaurant has quite obviously been 
designed for relaxation, for fun, for partak- 
ing of good food and drink. The muted 
colors and textures of walls and floors, the 
natural materials—tile, brick, marble, nat- 
ural wood and the like, form a quiet back- 
ground for the vibrant colors and forms of 
the native art on display. All of these ele- 
ments have been so handled by the architect 
that what might have been merely garisk 
or quaint is in actuality restrained, yet 
joyful, highly controlled, yet free. 

El Sol, of the restaurant name and of the 
Latin America from which all here derives 
is much in evidence—in the great sun sym- 
bols on many of the walls, above a smal 
fountain, in niches in walls, even on match. 
boxes and waiters' uniforms. The sun i: 
in evidence in subtler ways, in the whok 
atmosphere of the place, in the colors, ii 
the airy and open plan. 


INTERIOR DESIGNED BY 
ALEXANDER GIRARD FOR 
THE INN OF THE SUN 


Louis Reens photos 


La Fonda del Sol Restaurant 

LOCATION: New York 

ARCHITECT: Alexander Girard 

ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS: Rose, Beaton & Crowe 
LIGHTING CONSULTANT: Richard Kelly 


Others associated with the project were: 
Susan Girard, wife and advisor 

and Michael Hamilton, 

associate of Alexander Girard; 

William Dearden, Project Architect for 
Rose, Beaton & Crowe; 

Lee Jaffe, Director of Purchasing 

and George Arnold, Director of Engineering 
for Restaurant Associates, Inc., 

the owners of La Fonda del Sol 
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The Capitol's contemporary expression of the peri- 
style is the key to its structural solution. The tall 
columns with their flat vaults support the extra- 
large fifth floor which is really the building's roof. 
The only other columns are those around the central 
court. The openwork frieze of precast concrete at 
the roof level is both a part of the structure, acting 
as a one-story truss, and a decorative element in the 
building's facade; since it is placed free of the glass 
walls of the offices behind, it acts also as a sun 
shield. Offices on the two floors below are shielded by 
a screen, also of precast concrete, which hangs from 
the fourth floor. 


The site plan envisions eventual closing of Hotel 
Street, which presently runs between Iolani Palace 
and the new Capitol; removal of the Iolani Barracks 
and Archives buildings, now located near the Palace; 
and construction of multi-level parking facilities ad- 
jacent to the civic center complex. Location of the 
new Capitol near the Palace was decided in 1944 and 
reaffirmed in 1959. But a storm of suggestions for 
other sites greeted the unveiling of the new build- 
ing's proposed design. The downtown site, however, 
is central to many existing municipal, county and 
state buildings, and to Washington Place, the gover- 
nor's residence. 


When the preliminary design was presented, its cost 
was estimated at $24 million—a sum which made 
Legislature and publie gasp. But as finally developed, 
the estimated cost—$14,500,000—came within $250,- 
000 of the amount provided for it in the capital 
improvement budget. 


The architects for the Capitol were aided by two 
unusual committees: the State Capitol Architects 
Advisory Committee, made up of lay citizens, co- 
chaired by Robert Midkiff, vice president of the 
Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd., and Representative 
George M. Koga; and the crities to this committee 
whose members were architects Pietro Belluschi, 
Leonard Hunter of the General Services Administra- 
tion, and George Wimberly of Honolulu. The critics 
enthusiastically endorsed the design, saying that it 
is “the visual image of a building symbolic of the 
State of Hawaii" and has "dignity and poetry without 
ostentation" 
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MAKAI ELEVATION 


Galleries around the central court provide public circulation on each level, with dramatic 
vistas up and down; the building's open sides and crown permit a continual circulation 
of air within this publie space. The two Houses, partially underground, and other office 
areas are air conditioned. Members’ offices are on second and third floors. Largest of the 
office floors is the fourth containing departmental agency offices, Legislative Reference 
Library and other facilities. This floor is actually the building's roof; the executive level, 
with suites for governor and lieutenant governor, is a penthouse with spacious lanais 
opening to a broad terrace overlooking park, Punchbowl and sea 
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gle. These webs are placed without Eight folded plates span 165 ft and vary in thickness from 6% in. at the 
the aid of a top form. center to 12 in. at the support. Bottom flanges of the plates rest on neoprene 
At the time of initial stressing, pats atop a continuous beam to accommodate movement when the plates are 


post-stressed. Overhangs are cast in place after plates have been tensioned 


computations indicate a net upward 
deflection at the span center line of 
.9 in. and an inward movement of the 
bottom flange of .4 in. at each end. 
Neoprene pads between the folded 
plate and girder accommodate this 
horizontal movement through shear 
distortion, and temporary lateral 
support will be provided by tie bars 
spaced at 20-ft centers, extending 
from top flange to top flange, and 
will be burnt off after closure strips 
have been cast. 

Maximum reuse of forms is made 


possible by providing an open 12-in. | — 2 mtn em — 
construction joint in each top flange, " Tes 

permitting eight uses of one set of | 

forms. The closure strip is cast after 7 
both plates adjacent to it have been SSI 
tensioned and shoring has been re- m 4 
moved. SECTION A A AT CONSTRUCTION JOINT 


The building will have three gym- 
nasiums for instruction which can 
readily be converted into one large 
gym, 210 by 155 ft, for intercollegi- 
ate basketball games and other large 
college events. Telescopic bleachers 
pull out over two of the gym floors 
to make the conversion into the large 
gym which will seat some 5000 peo- 
ple. 

The building also will have three 
classrooms, 14 offices, a gymnastics 
floor, wrestling and boxing area, and 
a 75-ft Olympic-size swimming pool. 

Homer Howe is the structural en- 
gineer on the project, David J. Field, a = 4 
Architectural Designer. General 
Contractor is the J. L. Simmons 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. [SECTION ‘B:8' AT CENTER OF SPAN s 
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How Composite Construction Saved 25% on Steel 
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Thousands of channel section shear 
connectors were arc welded to the top 
flanges of girders and beams in the 
structural steel frame of a new man- 
ufacturing plant for Steelcase, Inc., 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, saving 
perhaps as much as 25 per cent in 
steel over conventional design, ac- 
cording to George Bain, District En- 
gineer for the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany. These connectors unite steel 
framing with the reinforced concrete 
floors to reduce slab thickness and 
size of beams and columns. This 320,- 
000 sq ft plant is said to be the 
largest building to be constructed by 
the composite method. 

Channel connectors are spaced ap- 
proximately 12 in. on center. Full- 
length fillet welds on the toe and heel 
of these channels attach them to the 
steel. The top photo shows the long 
dimension of the second floor of the 
building. A typical bay measures 20 
by 40 ft, with floor beams spaced 8 
ft apart. One-way monolithic con- 
crete slabs, 6 in. thick, span floor 
beams. 

Columns supporting the roof have 
their axes at right angles to the col- 
umns below. This was the result of a 
peculiar set of circumstances. Roof 
steel for the job had been ordered 
early and originally the second floor 
framing system was to have been 
prestressed concrete. A voluntary al- 
ternate bid on the steel framing ar- 
rangement was permitted and ac- 
cepted. Since roof steel had been 
fabricated, the change required that 
major axes of upper columns be re- 
versed from those below. 

Continuity between upper and 
lower columns, through the 33 in. 
WF girders, was achieved by means 
of 5 in. Tee stiffeners welded to the 
girders as shown in the sketch. The 
upper column is bolted and tack 
welded to the girder. 

Where floor beams frame into the 
girders at other than column points, 
the upper flange and web are cut 
back slantwise at an angle sufficient 
for the upper beam flange to clear 
the girder flange. 

J & G Daveman Company designed 
the structure; Beckering Construc- 
tion Company was the general con- 
tractor; Haven-Busch Company, 
Grand Rapids was the fabricator. 
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FLUORESCENT 
BALLASTS AND 


NOISE PROBLEMS 


by R. W. Zarosi, 
Ballast Department 
General Electric Company 


With the growing trend toward 
higher lighting levels—meaning 
more lamps and ballasts per square 
foot of area being lighted—ballast 
sound has become an important fac- 
tor to consider in planning new light- 
ing installations. 

All ballasts for fluorescent lamps 
have a normal magnetic “hum” of 
120 cycles when powered by 60-cycle 
current, caused by a changing mag- 
netic field in the laminated core of 
the unit. The intensity of this inher- 
ent “hum” is dependent upon ballast 
construction, manufacturing proc- 
esses, electrical rating, etc. Fixture 
construction and installation can 
also contribute to amplification of 
the noise—especially if ballasts are 
not mounted securely or if there are 
any loose parts. 

While one would suspect the bal- 
last itself as being the prime cause 
of noise problems—the largest single 
source of ballast complaints—this is 
not the case. Faulty ballasts (those 
out of noise limits) account for only 
two per cent of all complaints. In 
most instances, either the wrong bal- 
last or the wrong lighting system 
was specified. 

In order to illustrate some typical 
noise complaints, information was 
obtained at several different types of 
lighting installations—a classroom, 
a school drafting room, and a gymna- 
sium. 


Case 1: H. S. Classroom 
The first installation was in a new 
high school, located in a small coun- 
try town, which we shall call **Ad- 
ams" school. The noise complaint at 
Adams school was made by the ar- 
chitect before the school was opened. 
Before investigating the Adams 
school, we decided to measure the am- 
bient sound level in another school 
which the same architect considered 
as having an excellent lighting sys- 
tem, regarding both lighting level 


CASE 1: TWO SCHOOLS 


Baker Adams 
Dimensions 25 by 30 by 10 ft 28 by 28 by 10 ft 
Ceiling material Acoustic tile Hard plaster 


Fixture description 6—2-lamp 96T12 slimline 9—2-lamp 96T12 slimline 
2—2-lamp 48T12 slimline 


Ballast Sound Rating* "C" Sound Rating "C" Sound Rating 


Two Rooms Analyzed Three Rooms Analyzed 
Measured sound level in decibels 


Lights off and room not in normal use 30 31 29 29 28 


Measured sound level in decibels 
Lights on and room not in normal use 35 35 40 


CASE 2: DRAFTING ROOM 


Dimensions 50 by 62 by 13 ft high 
Ceiling material Hard plaster ceiling 


Fixture description 41 — 2-lamp (8 ft) 800 ma. fixtures, surface mounted 


Ballast Sound Rating* "C" Sound Rating 
Number of fixtures lighted 
Time: 11:00 A.M. 0 7 14 18 25 31 41 


Measured sound level decibels 
—(room not in normal use) 37 39 40 40 40 41 41 


CASE 3: GYMNASIUM 


Dimensions 70 by 100 by 26 ft high 

Ceiling material Hard ceiling which could not be considered equivalent 
to acoustic tile 

Fixture description 46 — 2-lamp power groove 96PG17 
2 —2-lamp power groove 48PG17 


Bollast Sound Rating* 46 — These are two-section ballasts; each section is sound 
rated "E" making a totol of 92 ballasts 


2 — "E" Sound Rated 


Number of fixtures lighted 0 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 44 48 
Measured sound level in decibels 
—(room not in normal use) 34 36 39 40 40 41 41 41 4l 415 42 42 42.5 


FIGURE 1: Three case histories involving sound from ballasts 


FIGURE 2: Ambient Sound Level Guide (reproduced from The G-E Sound Rating 
Calculator* ) 
@ ©) Broadcast Studio ee © 
ó Church 
Country Residence 


| = 
Evening School 
City Residence 
Quiet Office 


Average Residence 
Public Library 
Study Hall 


| Classroom ; 
Professional Office 37-42 decibels 


Noisy Residence 2 
Business Office 
Store Wu 

Noisy Office 

Factories 

* The G-E Sound Rating Calculator (copyright 1956, General Electric Company) is a four- 
page informational brochure which includes a circular slide rule. If the size of a room and 
its ceiling type (acoustical tile or hard plaster) are known, it is possible to determine the 
room constant (sound-absorbing property) from a chart which is included in the calculator. 
When the normal ambient sound level for the installation is selected and the number of 
General Electric ballasts and their sound ratings are considered (G-E ballasts are assigned 
sound ratings “A” through “F”—“A” being the quietest, and “F” being the noisiest) it is 
possible to pre-determine whether the ballasts in the installation will be inaudible, slightly 
audible, audible, or annoying. All acoustical calculations referred to in this report were 
performed using the General Electric Sound Rating Calculator. 
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and sound. We shall refer to this in- 
stallation as “Baker” school (Figure 
1 and Figure 3). 

A sound analyzer and a sound- 
level meter indicated an average am- 
bient of 30 decibels in the rooms with 
the lights OF F; 35 decibels with the 
lights ON with the room unoccupied. 
While ballast “hum” could be heard 
when only one or two individuals 
were in the room, more people masked 
the “hum” entirely. 

At Adams school, sound levels 
were recorded in four different class- 
rooms. Figure 1 shows that with the 
rooms unoccupied, there was an av- 
erage ambient of approximately 29 
decibels in the room with the lights 
OFF, and 40 decibels with the lights 
ON. Once more, just as at Baker 
school, the ballast *hum" could be 
heard; however, the noise was more 


prominent in Adams school. This 
was anticipated because Adams 
school had hard plaster ceilings, 


while Baker school was constructed 
with acoustical tile ceilings. 

From the ambient sound level 
guide (Figure 2), we find that the 
average classroom will range from 
37-42 decibels in normal use (classes 
in session). Using those values we 
can predict that the ballast *hum" in 
Adams school, recorded at 40 deci- 
bels, will more than likely be com- 
pletely masked by normal classroom 
noises. However, at times the room 
ambient may fall to 37-39 decibels, 
causing the ballasts to become 
slightly audible. 

From all appearances, the ballasts 
and fixtures in Adams school were 
representative units. We recom- 
mended that the architect visit the 


1 £ 
P" 
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FIGURE 3: “Baker” school has 35db sound with lights on, 
room unoccupied. Over two people in room mask ballast “hum” 


new school after classes began their 
sessions in the fall. If the installation 
was not satisfactory, and the archi- 
tect desired a lower sound ambient 
with the lights ON (approximately 
35 decibels, as recorded at Baker 
school), it was agreed that the only 
practical remedy would be the instal- 
lation of acoustical tile ceilings in 
the rooms. 

The architect later reported that 
the installation proved to be quite 
satisfactory when tested under ac- 
tual “use” conditions. 


Case 2: Drafting Room 

A relighted drafting room in a school 
caused concern due to the slightly au- 
dible ballast hum during the quieter 
evening classes. 

With the portable sound level me- 
ter, we recorded some readings turn- 
ing on various rows of lights in suc- 
cession (see Figure 1). 

The ballasts were audible whether 
only seven or all forty-one fixtures 
were turned ON. 

From the ambient sound level 
guide in Figure 2, we know that the 
average classroom noise levels range 
between 37-42 decibels with a full 
class in session. Evening schools or 
exceptionally quiet classrooms would 
have an ambient of 25-30 decibels. As 
pointed out previously, these sound 
levels are not the sound ratings of 
the ballasts but are the normal room 
ambient noises (caused by people 
merely breathing, shuffling papers 
and by ventilation and air distribu- 
tion system noises). The ambient 
noises are depended upon to mask the 
ballast hum. This is why it is very 
important that the specifier accu- 


FIGURE 4: Gym had 34 db sound level when all lights were 
off and room was unoccupied; 42.5 with all lights on 


rately determine the correct ambient 
that applies in his installation. 

We also recorded some test results 
when the drafting room was fully oc- 
cupied. The sound level varied be- 
tween 55-58 decibels during the 
morning session, which is quite high. 
We then asked that all the students 
be as quiet as possible—the ambient 
sound level decreased to 45 decibels. 
The ballast hum, of course, could not 
be heard under this condition since 
the 41 decibel reading (see Figure 1) 
was completely masked by the 45 
decibel sound level of the normal day- 
time class room noises. 

It is evident that the ballast hum 
in this installation would be audible 
during the evening school session or 
during an “extremely” quiet day 
classroom period in which the ambi- 
ents will range from 25-37 decibels. 

Tests showed that the ballasts 
were well within their nameplate 
sound rating of "C". Acoustical cal- 
culations, showed that the ballast 
hum could be eliminated completely 
in this installation even at the low 
levels of 25-37 decibels, by the addi- 
tion of acoustical tile ceiling ma- 
terial. 


Case 3: Multi-Purpose Gym 

The final complaint was rather 
unique since it concerned a large, 
well-lighted (100 footcandles) pri- 
vate school gymnasium ( Figure 1 and 
Figure 4) part of which was used 
daily for musie classes, and every 
Sunday for church services. 

Various fixture combinations were 
lighted in succession to determine 
whether any particular group of bal- 

continued on page 194 


SQUARE PANEL FLUORESCENT LAMP 


A fluorescent lamp in the shape of 
a thin panel 1154 in. square and 
1% in. deep is designed to fit a 
module one ft square, can be used 
singly or in groups, and lends itself 
to built-in, surface-mounted, 
pended and free-standing applica- 
tions requiring small size and high 
light output. Face plate is waflle-pat- 
terned in 1?4 in. squares. These facili- 
tate use of the lamp in fixtures with 
egg-crate louvers of an identical grid 
spacing. Face plate diffuses the light, 
concealing the 5-ft sinuous path of 
the arc. 

ji-pin terminals for electrical con- 
nection are behind an outer rim at 
adjacent corners and are entirely 
within the overall depth and other di- 
mensions of the panel. This arrange- 
ment permits the use of push-pull 
connectors, capable of being inserted 
with one hand. 

The lamp will come in two types. 
The first to be available emits light 
in equal amounts from the front and 
back. Another version will have a re- 
flective coating on the back side to 
direct most of the light from the 
front. The lamp is designed to oper- 
ate at either 80 watts or 50 watts. At 
80 watts it produces 4800 lumens. 
The average brightness of its face is 
approximately 3200 footlamberts. At 
50 watts the lumen output is 2900 


sus- 


lumens. Rated life is 7500 hours at 
both wattages. Availability of the 
panel lamps to the general public will 
follow the production of new fixtures 


CERAMIC MURALS CUSTOM DESIGNED 


A “virtually unlimited medium for 
mural design” is the dramatic new 
glazed quarry tile Customurals by 
Summitville. Using methods perfect- 
ed over the past two years, Summit- 
ville craftsmen can duplicate almost 
any art technique or design incor- 
porating a wide range of ceramic 


glaze and texturing mediums. Be- 
cause the glaze is applied by hand on 
each tile before it is fired, the archi- 
tect may specify any color motif. 
Simple one-color line drawings or full 
color paintings can be faithfully re- 
produced. 

The Summitville art department is 
under the direction of Frank Eggle- 
ston, designer and painter, who is 
available for consultation and for de- 
velopment of mural ideas into reality. 
The company will furnish sketches 
and cost estimates on either interior 
or exterior Customurals. Costs are 
comparable to murals made of mo- 
saic tile or porcelain enameled steel 
panels. 

The basic tile may be Summitville’s 
frostproof 6 in. square by 1% in. 
quarry tile with a wide choice of 


Product Reports 


by the industry. G. E. expects that 
these will be coming to the market 
place this fall. General Electric, Nela 
Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


high-fire ceramic glazes or the larger 
12-veneer, nominal foot-square by “4 
in., for interior applications. Summit- 
ville Tiles, Inc., Summitville, Ohio. 


more products on page 198 
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Fixture Selection Calculator 

How would you select a particular 
downlight for a specific application? 
How many would you need to achieve 
an overall intensity of 20 footcan- 
dles? Or 35? Or 50? What type of 
fixture would provide the light dis- 
tribution required for a display, a 
corridor, or an auditorium? A new 
graphic caleulator gives this infor- 
mation at a glance for all models of 
Lightolier recessed incandescent fix- 
tures; 18 basie models in a total of 
96 sizes. The Calculite Selector may 
be obtained without charge. Light- 
olier, Jersey City 5, N. J. 


Ceramic Murals Portfolio 

Ceramic Customurals by Summitville 
is a gate-fold brochure describing the 
company's new offering of ceramic 
murals duplicating virtually any art 
technique or color motif for exterior 
or interior walls. A portfolio of 34% by 
5'5-in. color prints of recent installa- 
tions is included. Offering is de- 
scribed in the Products section of 
this issue. Summitville Tiles, Inc., 
Summitville, Ohio.* 
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Spray-on Acoustical Insulation 

A full color brochure describes new 
“Asbestolite, The Spray-on Insulat- 
ing and Acoustical Building Mate- 
rial," designed to be sprayed directly 
on various interior building surfaces 
such as steel, iron, wood, or even 
glass. It is formulated of asbestos, 
bonding agents and lightweight ag- 
gregates offering permanent beauty, 
fire proofing, low cost, ease of appli- 
cation and acoustical and insulating 
value. The Clute Corp., 1449 West 
Littleton Blvd., Littleton, Co. 


Lumber Industry Facts 

A new edition of “Lumber Industry 
Facts,” statistical handbook tracing 
over 350 years of growth in the 
American lumber industry. 56-pages, 
contains thousands of facts and fig- 
ures on forest resources, lumber pro- 
duction, consumption, stocks and 
shipments, industry employment, ex- 
ports-imports, and financial statis- 
tics. For the first time, data is also 
included on the wholesale and retail 
lumber trade, on research expendi- 
tures in the industry, and several 
tabulations are devoted to manufac- 
turing census statistics for lumber 
and wood products. National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 1319 
Eighteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Four ASA Construction Standards 
Four revised American Standards in 
the construction field newly approved 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion are: 

(1) *American Standard Specifi- 
cations for Gypsum Wallboard'' 
(ASTM C36-60) A69.1-1961 (30 
cents) covers board which is to be 
used without the addition of plaster 
for walls, ceilings, or partitions. 

(2) “American Standard Methods 
of Testing Gypsum and Gypsum 
Products" (ASTM C26-60) A70.1- 
1961 (50 cents) prescribes the pro- 
cedures for the chemical analysis and 
physical testing of gypsum and gyp- 
sum wallboard. 

(3) “American Standard Specifi- 
cations for Facing Brick (Solid Ma- 
sonry Units Made From Clay or 
Shale)” (ASTM C216-60) A99.1-1961 
(30 cents). 

(4) “American Standard Methods 
of Sampling and Testing Structural 
Clay Tile’ (ASTM C112-60) A83.1- 
1961. American Standards Associa- 
tion, 10 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y.* 


Lighting Fixtures 

A new, 72-page, full-color catalog 
shows residential, decorative, public 
area and architectural lighting prod- 
ucts in a crisply modern graphic set- 
ting. The new catalog shows over 250 
fixtures; 164 are new designs. Globe 
Lighting Products, Inc., 1710 Flush- 
ing Ave., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Troffer Air Diffusers 

(A.I.A. 30-J) An 8-page catalog gives 
complete information on the Anemo- 
stat CLD diffuser which permits co- 
ordination of air distribution and il- 
lumination in a single efficient ceil- 
ing unit. Catalog CLD-70 contains 
selection and performance data on air 
handling troffers. Anemostat Corp. 
of America, 10 East 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.* 


Handbook of Sprinkler Design 

The 1961 edition of "Automatic 
Sprinkler Hydraulic Data," by Clyde 
M. Wood, CE, of the Automatic 
Sprinkler Corp. is a complete revision 
and expansion of the 1944 edition. 
This manual is a practical guide for 
those who design fire protection sys- 
tems, or who review fire protection 
plans or proposals. Hydraulic calcu- 
lations and tabular data show total 
water requirement, pipe sizing, unit 
arrangement, choice of discharge ori- 
fice, value of existing water supply, 
methods and procedures. Detailed ex- 
planations and examples are given, 
and 104 pages of tables show dis- 
charge characteristies for various of- 
fice sizes, friction loss and factors, 
gpm per floor area, velocity in steel 
pipe, etc. Conveniently arranged, com- 
pletely indexed, large clear type; 300 
pages 8!5 by 11; $10.00 postpaid, in 
U.S. and Canada. “Automatic” Sprin- 
kler Corp. of America, Box 360, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Laminated Architectural Glass 
Laminated architectural glass for 
glazing hazardous industrial areas to 
eliminate flying glass is described in 
a 4-page bulletin. Among the advan- 
tages listed are: Will remain intact 
when subjected to repeated low pres- 
sure shocks or low-energy missiles. 
Will minimize the hazards of flying 
glass. Can be procured in standard 
sizes and cut to size in the field. De- 
partment IS, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass.* 
* Additional product information in 
Sweets Architectural File. 

more literature on page 222 


this is Alsynite— 
the premium translucent panel 


that sets the standard—and the trend! 


This free-form created from various types of Alsynite 
illustrates the effective quality of light as transmitted 
by translucent Alsynite—soft, diffused, glare-free. 
The premium translucent building panel, Alsynite 
is setting new trends thanks to its complete versatility. 
Alsynite sets the standard, too—made by the first firm 

in the field, Alsynite is backed by the world-wide 

reputation of RCI, a great name in chemicals. Rein- 

forced with millions of glass fibers, Alsynite won't 
shatter or warp, offers strength with light weight. A look 
at it will suggest a lot. So see the variety of colors, 
weights, textures and sizes in flat panels and corrugations 
shown by your Alsynite Dealer. Find him listed in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone directory under plastic products. 


Consult Sweet's catalog File #10a or mail the coupon for free literature 
8 tUa li | 
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continued from page 180 


lasts was noisier than the others. 

An analysis of the data in Figure 
1 shows that any noise greater than 
34 decibels would be audible. There- 
fore, the noise problem could not be 
solved by merely turning off half of 
the fixtures, or even three-fourths of 
the fixtures. Even though only eight 
of the fixtures were lighted, the room 
sound level of 39 decibels would be 
annoying. 

Using the ambient sound level 
guide (Figure 2), we estimated that 
the "normal use" ambient of a typi- 
cal gymnasium would be 49 or more 
decibels. As the actual readings in- 
dicated, the ballast hum of 42.5 de- 
cibels would be completely masked 
by the noisy ambients associated in 
any gymnasium in full use. However. 
when used as a church or music 
room, the much quieter ambient 
would not cover up the ballast hum 
in this installation. 

We did not use the 20-24 decibels 
ambient sound level suggested for 
churches in the ambient sound level 
guide (Figure 2) when we made our 
caleulations for this installation. Be- 
ing somewhat different in physi- 
cal characteristics from a typical 
church, the gymnasium had a 34 de- 
cibel sound ambient when not in use 
(see Figure 1). We can safely as- 
sume that the ambient would fall 
within a 35-36 decibels range when 
church services were being conduct- 
ed in the room. 

Under consideration was the pos- 
sibility of replacing the older two- 
section “E” sound-rated units with 
new “D” sound-rated, single-section 
units. These new, single-section 
quieter ballasts had not been avail- 
able at the time of the original in- 
stallation. However, our calculations 
showed that merely changing bal- 
lasts would «ot eliminate the noise 
problem in this particular installa- 
tion. 

Another possible solution was the 
addition of acoustical tile ceiling 
material. Again, our calculations 
showed that with this change alone, 
the noise problem would still exist. 

We concluded that there were only 
two practical methods of eliminating 
the noise problem. One solution was 
to install complete acoustical tile 
ceiling material and replace the older 
two-section ballasts with the new, 
quieter single-section units. 

The other solution was to add sup- 
plementary  incandescent lighting, 
with lower but adequate lighting lev- 
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els, which could be installed directly 
above the area to be used for church 
services and music classes. School 
officials chose the latter method be- 
cause of lower cost. 

The three complaint cases reported 
here strongly suggest that ballast 
"hum" be considered when a fluores- 
cent lighting installation is planned. 
It is also most important that all 
eventual uses of a room be known in 
advance by the lighting designer. 


HEAD 


closer cost 


Ballast sound rating is not an in- 
dustry standard. Each ballast manu- 
facturer must define and stand be- 
hind his own sound rating system. 

Any questions on the sound rating 
of ballasts as applied to new lighting 
installations should be referred to 
the ballast manufacturer. 

With the knowledge currently 
available, it is possible to avoid mis- 
applications such as those included 
in this article. 
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APPLICATION DETAILS 
For LCN Closer Concealed-in-Door Shown on Opposite Page 


The LCN Series 302-303 Closer's Main Points: 
An ideal closer for many interior doors 


Mechanism concealed within door; flat arm not promi- 
nent, and provides high closing power 


Door is hung on regular butts 

Closer is simple to install and to adjust 

Hydraulic back-check protects walls, etc., on opening 
. Available with regular arm, H-90 arm or H-180 arm 
Practically concealed control at little more than exposed 


Complete Catalog on Request — No Obligation 
or See Sweet's 1961, Sec. 18e/ Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


WHEN IT COMES TO ROOF SYSTEMS, INLAND COVERS EVERYTHING! 


There is an Inland steel deck or centering to satisfy 
your preference for profile, appearance, acoustical 
and lighting treatments, and strength/weight 
ratio. Inland steel deck is easy to handle and weld 
in place — in any weather that a man can work. 
The job stays on schedule. Galvanized finish, or 
Bonderizing and baked-enamel primer, hold effects 
of construction abuse to a minimum. 


In concrete-over-steel construction, Inland Rib- 
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form supports wet concrete with minimum deflec- 
tion. Rigid, high-tensile sheets are attached to 
supports quickly and inexpensively — in place 
they provide a safe work platform for crews. 


Write for catalog 248, the Inland Roof Systems 
Manual — see Sweet's section 2i/InL. For help on 
unusual problems, you can draw on the diversified 
experience of Inland sales engineers. Write or call 
your nearest Inland office. 
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A-DECK—For purlin spacings not ex- 
ceeding 8'4". Narrow ribs provide 
deck surface that supports the thin- 
nest or softest types of insulation. 


B-DECK—For spans to 10'0". Wide 
rib distributes metal for greater 
structural efficiency. Well suited 
for use as side wall panels. 


H-DECK—For simple spans to 20'0"; 
3" and 414” depths. Especially prac- 
tical to cover walkways in shopping 
centers, schools, other installations. 


T-STEEL — Galvanized. For clear 
spans to 32'0". Permits acoustical 
and flush, luminous ceiling treat- 
ments. Provides diaphragm bracing 


to resist seismic and wind thrusts. 


B-ACOUSTIDECK — Two-in-one 
panel combines steel roof deck 
with acoustical ceiling having 
Noise-Reduction Coefficient of .70. 
Used for spans to 10'0". 


H-ACOUSTIDECK — Combines 
beamed appearance with 
acoustical efficiency. Wide 
troffer accepts standard light- 
ing fixture. Spans to 20'0". 


RIBFORM — High-tensile steel 

form for concrete slabs over spans steel 
up to 8'0”. Three types: Standard, family 
Heavy-Duty, Super-Duty (shown). 


Engineered Products Division Inland Steel Products Company 
SG DEPT. F, 4033 W. BURNHAM ST., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 


* A. R. Voelker, superintendent of maintenance for H. C. Prange Co., | P | 
with Kohler Model 75R78, 75 KW, 120/208 volt AC. roduct Reports 
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New Lighting Fixture Line 
Enchante lighting fixtures for 1961 
by Thomas Industries are being in- 
troduced in more than 80 models in 
authentic traditional and original 
contemporary. The new line includes 
| chandeliers, pulldowns, pendants, 
| wall lamps and lanterns, close-to-ceil- 
ing fixtures, pole lights, outdoor wall 
lanterns and postlights. Among En- 
chante's traditional designs is a 
chain-hung florentine lantern (see 
cut). Its delicate tracery of Italian 
lace is finished in French gold on 
white. Contemporary designs include 
the low-hanging crystal globe (see 
cut) for the restaurant, lounge, foyer, 
hall or dining area, and trim pull- 
down (see cut) adaptable to the office, 


KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT shop, dining area or family room. 


Among fixtures designed to capture 


poised the nostalgia of the antique in clean- 
sweeping contemporary lines is a 
to prevent candelabrum (see cut) featuring 10 


white plastic candles with flame 


power failure bulbs. Especially designed for the 
hazards at restaurant lounge or contemporary 


foyer, it comes in black or white 

H.C.PrangeCo. matte finish with polished brass trim. 

Enchante also continues its original 

sto re designs for the out-of-doors with lan- 

terns and postlights. Moe Light Divi- 

sion, Thomas Industries, Inc., 207 
East Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky. 


Business as usual can continue in the H. C. Prange store 
at Appleton, Wisconsin, when a storm or accident causes 
a power blackout. A 75 KW Kohler electric plant will pro- 
vide immediate emergency power for lighting, automatic 
heat—forestalling risk of loss, panic or distress. 

Today's increasing dependence on electrical facilities 
makes stand-by power a vital necessity in stores, hospitals, 
schools, theatres— public buildings of all kinds, as well as 
homes. Kohler plants are economical to operate, easy to 
maintain, known everywhere for reliability. 

To help you write specifications, a complete manual will 
be sent on request with data on sizes from 1000 watts to 
115 KW, gasoline and Diesel. 


Write Dept. K-9. See us in Sweet's Catalog. 
KonrER Co. Established 1873 KouHLER, Wis. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ENAMELED IRON AND VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES * ALL-BRASS FITTINGS 
ELECTRIC PLANTS * AIR-COOLED ENGINES © PRECISION CONTROLS 


more products on page 202 
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At Fontbonne Academy, Allegheny County, Pa., architects Celli-Flynn, McKeesport, 
combined light-controlling panels of green Thinlite with window and metal panels 
to achieve this unusual effect in the classroom wing. v 


r 
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Thinlite glass tiles 
achieve sun control 
with built-in prisms 
that disperse harsh 
rays softly and even- 
ly to interior areas. 


TEIIBMLIT E 


curtain walls enclose 
buildings across the 
nation 


Unique system offers many practical advantages 
for wide variety of structures: 


DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 

Wide selection of panel materials, colors and arrangements permits 
unlimited design possibilities. 

SUN CONTROL 

Thinlite solar-selecting tiles diffuse sunlight on all exposures. Distribu- 
tion of light is excellent and brightness is well controlled. 

SOLAR HEAT CONTROL 

Tests show Thinlite tiles transmit less solar heat than any other light- 
transmitting medium. 

SAVINGS IN HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Significant savings in heat and air conditioning can be achieved with 
Thinlite curtain walls. Tiles transmit less solar heat while the double- 
glazed construction. guards against heat loss. Through-metal is kept 
to a minimum. 

FACTORY-CONTROLLED PRE-FABRICATION 

All possible fabrication is performed at factory under controlled condi- 
tions. Field cutting and fitting is reduced to the barest minimum. Field 
canlking is unnecessary except at wall perimeters. 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

Thinlite glass tiles are self-washing. Colors are permanent and metal- 
work is durable anodized aluminum. 

COMPLETE CURTAIN WALL SYSTEM 

'The Thinlite system includes all necessary framing metal and parts, 
as well as glass or metal panels in 2’ x 4’ or 2’ x 5' sizes. 


For complete information including details, see Thinlite cata- 
log in 1961 Swect's Architectural Files— Curtain Wall Section. 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL Owens-ILLINoIs 


AN (I) PRopuct GENERAL OFFICES * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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HOME OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS | 


John S. Bolles, Architect 


E. Elmore Hutchison, Engineer 


All 33 Front Doors at Candlestick Park 
Are Cookson...the Stronger Rolling Doors 
with the Compatible Architectural Look 


doors, too. It actually takes 35% to 
65% less effort to open or close a 
Cookson Door, because the barrel is 
supported by and rotates on grease- 
sealed ball bearings, and the oil tem- 
pered torsion springs are designed 
for the individual door, providing 
the correct counter-balancing force. 

Whether you specify motor, chain 
or crank operation, you'll find Cook- 
son Doors the smoothest to operate, 
the least expensive to maintain, the 
best looking to live with, year in 
and year out. See our catalog in 
Sweet's, or write for a 
copy. The Cookson Com- 
pany, 1525 Cortland Av- 
enue, San Francisco 10, 
Calif. Sales and service 
in principal cities. 


Agreed that greater strength gives 
greater protection — against rough 
use, wind, weather, unauthorized 
entry, damage of any kind. That's 
why Cookson uses thick galvanized 
copper-bearing steel curtain slats 
of heavier gauge than most others, 
with deeper corrugations for added 
rigidity; and why Cookson has en- 
gineered its doors to resist a wind- 
load of 20 lbs. per square foot! Pure 
ruggedness is built into every other 
part, too, from the thick steel plate 
brackets to the continuous steel 
angle guides. Whatever 
the punishment, greater 
strength Cookson Doors 
can take it. 

They’re easier to op- 
erate than most other 


cO 


ROLLING DOORS * FIRE DOORS * GRILLES * COUNTER DOORS * WOOD COILING PARTITIONS 
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Product Reports 


continued from page 198 


Stock Unit Bow Windows 

Beauty-Line bow windows have been 
added to Andersen’s window line. 
Bow styles fit either contemporary or 


traditional homes. Windows are stock 
units fitted in an easily-detailed stag- 
gered semi-circle with either ventilat- 
ing or stationary sash in bow widths 
from 8!5 to 1314 ft. Andersen Corp., 
Bayport, Minn. 


Companion Ceiling and Floor 

The first ceiling and floor designed 
for each other feature original pat- 
terns by Michael Greer. Highlight of 
the collection is Bamboo Trellis ceil- 
ing with a floor design of fallen bam- 
boo leaves. Ceiling panel is available 
in red, yellow, and green. Bamboo- 
leaves floor is J-M Terraflex vinyl- 
asbestos tile. Also in the Greer collec- 
tion of J-M ceiling panels is Floral 
Tracery, a gentle turquoise design. 
Another is classic Medallion of tradi- 
tional elegance. Architectural is an 
intriguing geometric pattern in 
white. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


more products on page 206 


Wheeling Continuous Weld Steel Pipe 
gives strong, dependable, low-cost serv- 
ice... usually outlasts the building itself. 


Wheeling Tensilform®, with convention- 
al or light aggregate concrete, gives 
structures excellent lateral stability. 


Wheeling SofTite® Cop-R-Loy® Galvan- 
ized Steel Sheets, for heating and air- 
conditioning ducts, will not flake or 
peel under rough use. 


Wheeling Expanded Metal Partition Sys- 


tems prevent pilferage... yet allow free 
passage of light, heat, air and moisture. 


Product Reports 


continued from page 202 
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New Ceramic Tile Pattern 

A new mosaic tile design, the KJA 
series, is described as: “an exhilarat- 
ing burst of color surrounded by 
whites and liberally sprinkled with a 
gold leaf effect on dark-toned tiles." 
The new pattern is an addition to the 
Vico line of popular priced ceramic 
tile. The new KSA design is a 3$-in. 
by 3%-in. tile in 1-ft-square sheets, 
mounted on  Perfo-Mesh backing. 
Eleven color combinations are avail- 
able from local warehouses. Amster- 
dam Corp., 285 Madison Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Safety Balanced Door 
A balanced door 
that can’t pinch 
fingers has a vi- 
nyl finger guard 
attached to the 
door frame at the 
heel of the door. 
Guard easily de- 
presses when any- 
thing comes be- 
tween it and the 
door on closing 
also provides a 
safe and efficient 
seal. Roto-Swing balanced action 
tends to neutralize wind and stack 
draft forces, yet it operates at a nor- 
mal touch for customers. Door is 
manufactured as a package entrance- 
way in extruded aluminum. With cus- 
tom construction, tempered glass 
doors, hollow metal steel doors, stain- 
less steel doors and wood doors are 
available with Roto-Swing balanced 
door hardware. Roto-Swing Door Co., 
3110 N. Walker, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


more products on page 210 
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Apoya AIT Co qmm qp, mm 
home comfort 


of construction 


Proven in actual use in over $1,000,000,000 


Princeville, Illinois — 
H-C PRODUCTS COMPANY PRINCEVILLE. ILL 
Please send additional literature on X-Panda shelves. AR200 
IV ———————————— BÓ] S4 


Students! Dorm, St.Louis, Mo. 
Proctor Hospital 


Peoria, Illinois 


Washington U. Medical 


TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 


ng Terrace Apartments 


Washington, D.C. 


Women's Dormitory 
University of Missouri 
Wilshire Garden 


Benni 


X-Panda is the complete answer to all your shelving problems! 
All- Steel, completely fabricated and packaged, cuts labor costs 
85%, all sizes have 13" length adjustment, installs in less than 


10 minutes, choice of greytone or linen finish. 


another fine building 


INSTALL in MINUTES 
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Cocoo Beach Motel 
Cocoa Beach, Florida 


tments 
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"| see a building being heated 
in winter by its cooling system!" $ 


aho 7€ E ad Ei 
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Economical year-round heating and cooling 
with a YORK single-stage Heat Pump 


—Ultra-clean...no boilers, chimneys, smoke, soot 


USES ONLY AIR AND POWER—One compact all- 
electric air source unit provides continuous control 
of temperature-humidity, plus extra cleanliness and 
safety. Single-stage design keeps initial and operat- 


ney to build and maintain. No space-wasting fuel 
storage. No boilers to tend or furnaces to feed. No 
boiler insurance to buy or boiler water to treat. No 
flames, fumes or odors. 


ing costs competitive. 


CAN HEAT AND COOL SIMULTANEOUSLY — Versa- 
tile York Heat Pump can take heat from one area 
of a building needing cooling, and move it to another 
area needing heat. Can also utilize waste heat from 
exhaust air, processing, etc. 


SAVES MONEY AND SPACE—No unsightly chim- 


COMPLETELY FACTORY ASSEMBLED —Saves de- 
sign time and installation costs. Units are clean, 
tight and factory pre-tested for reliability. Packaged 
single stage systems are available up to 150 tons 
cooling and up to 750 MBH heating at 20°F. Com- 
pound compression systems also available up to 750 
tons and 1200 MBH heating at 0°F. 


Another YORK Trail Blazer Concept Proved In Action 
At Morgan County Hospital, Madison, Ga. — York single- 
stage Heat Pump provides healthful coolness in summer 
and clean, odorless heat in winter for year-round comfort 
of patients and medical staff. Factory assembled unit de- 
livers 50 tons of cooling and 230 MBH heating at 10°F. 


CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. @ 
b YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 


1806 SOUTH GRANTLEY ROAD, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice-Making Equipment » Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Applications 
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CATCH THE SPIRIT OF THE 
JET AGE WITH SEATING BY ROYAL! 
The unique and rapid acceptance of Royal's Viscount 
Modular Seating System has been little 
short of spectacular. It has earned “first choice” 
honors in the newest, most modern public buildings 
from coast to coast. * For instance, it was the 


—"-———X recent choice of Eastern Air Lines for their 


Idlewild Terminal building (see left). You'll spot the 

same trim, modern lines of Viscount in a fast growing number 
of hospitals, office and college buildings. 

Such sudden and unique acceptance comes 

E directly from the free rein Viscount Modular Seating 
System gives to the individual creativity of 

designers. Unlimited combinations are possible with 
four standard units. A simple turn of a bolt 

joins them into a single, rigid 

ensemble. * For full information, write: 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., Dept. 8-F, 

FR CS SY UN E NI E x oan MA, One Park Ave., N.Y. 16. In Canada— 
i Galt, Ont. © SHOWROOMS: 

New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, 


B Seattle; Galt, Ont. 
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DOOR Quality 


has a place in every building picture 


Only four Kinnear space-saving doorway 


products are shown below. All reflect the 
extra quality for which Kinnear has been 
recognized through more than half a cen- 
tury. They meet many needs, in buildings 
of every classification. And Kinnear 
equipment is never "orphaned" . . . all 
are REGISTERED —- parts are always re- 
placeable from engineering details kept 
in Kinnear's fireproof vaults! It pays to 
insist on Kinnear! 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. Factories: 1860-80 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio; 1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents 
in All Principal Cities 


ROLLING ROLLING 


GRILLES 
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SEND FOR NEW DATA — 


Be sure you have all data on the complete 
Kinnear line — upward-acting sectional 
doors (steel or wood) . . . protective "see- 
through" rolling grilles . . . interlocking- 
slat counter shutters and service doors 
(aluminum, steel or other metals) . . . 
Kinnear Power Operators — also U-L 
labeled fire doors, Bi- 

fold (two-section jack- . 
knife) doors! Lots of 
useful "specs". Send 
for FREE copy today. 


COUNTER 
SHUTTERS 


Product Reports 


continued from page 207 


Data Processing Accessory 
Equipment 

A complete line of data processing ac- 
cessory equipment designed to meet 
filing and storage needs created by 
business automation systems has 
been announced by General Fire- 
proofing. Modern and functional in 
appearance and use, the GF equip- 
ment provides specifically designed 
housing, storage and transportation 
for cards, control panels and tape 
reels with maximum efficiency and 
protection. Any of five sizes of con- 
trol panels can be housed either 
horizontally or vertically in multiple 
combinations. Cabinets open from 
both sides for maximum capacity and 
easy access. General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Obround Butterfly Valves for Ducts 
A line of control and shutoff butter- 
fly valves for rectangular and flat 
oval ducts for industrial and process 
ventilation and air conditioning is 
easily adaptable, with the application 
of simple transitional fittings. Valve 
has a one-piece aluminum alloy body, 
replaceable rubber or synthetic liner 
against which the oval aluminum disc 
seats for tight closure. There is mini- 
mum pressure drop in full open posi- 
tion of the disc. Throttling and shut- 
off can be controlled by a lever, hand 
wheel or automatically. Available in 
14 sizes from 3 by 7 in. to 20 by 30 
in. W. S. Rockwell Co., 300 Eliot St., 
Fairfield, Conn. 

more products on page 214 


Prefinished walnut Architectural Grade hardwood plywood paneling by Roddis brings 
dramatic richness and beauty to this handsome Executive Reception Room in 

the new Pure Oil Company General Offices near Palatine, Illinois. Chosen for its 
low-maintenance value as well as for fine graining and natural wood highlirhts, Roddis 
paneling graces many other areas in this remarkable building. These include the 
President's Offices, the Board Room and Dining Room, the Executive Offices, 


Craftwall Paneling 


Fire-Retardant Paneling 


the Employee Dining Rooms, among others. 


7/16" Architectural Craftwall 


A wall becomes a work of art when you de- 
sign with famous Roddis hardwood plywood 
panelings. Their richness and warmth can 
lift any application out of the ordinary—give 
it a personality all its own. 

When you specify Roddis panelings you 
are working with some of the world’s most 
beautiful woods. Each veneer is hand- 
selected for subtle colorings and character 
of graining by skilled craftsmen with an in- 
stinctive appreciation of wood beauty. 

Roddis hardwood plywood panelings are 
available in stock panels, ready for imme- 
diate delivery; or custom-made to your 
exact requirements. Whatever your need, 
Roddis has the paneling that is “right” for 
your design. 

See Sweet's catalog for complete informa- 
tion or write direct to Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany, Roddis Division, Marshfield, Wis. 


Enjoy complete freedom of choice with... 
Famous Roddis Hardwood Plywood 
Panelings for Architectural Applications 


Architeetural Grade. The finest in hardwood ply- 
wood panelings. You select the veneers and Roddis 
sequence matches and numbers, Available per your 
blueprint, if desired. Here is the ultimate in wood 
beauty, perfect for your custom design requirements. 


Number One Grade. Artistically matehed veneers of 
rare beauty and rich grain. Produced in all popular 
sizes and species. Faces are selected for color and 
figure, or unselected for color, as specified. Panels are 
stocked for immediate delivery. 


Craftwall"—the original 14" V-grooved, prefinished 
paneling! Achieve beauty with economy by specifying 
this famous real wood paneling. An exclusive finish 
protects against seuffs and stains. Matching molding 
and trim available. 


7/16" Architectural Craftwall. A new, cost-saving, 
labor-saving wood paneling with a special center core 
of Timblend, man-made board. Works and handles 
like fine %4” material, costs far less, Installs directly 
on studs. Prefinished. 


Fire-Retardant. All the beauty of wood— plus real fire 
safety—is possible now with any Roddis hardwood 
plywood paneling. All are Underwriters' Laboratories 
€ led and listed and meet or exceed most building 
codes. 


Tigaclad*Paneling. Beautiful woods from Roddis can 
now be shielded from abuse and wear by the lamina- 
tion of a unique diallyl phthalate resin. Its hard, im- 
pervious surface is ideal for high traffic areas— wain- 
scoting, eorridor panels, custom built-ins, elevator in- 
teriors, etc. 


All Roddis panelings are available with prime-and-seal 
protection that assures finer finishing results on the job, 
guards wood beauty during transportation and storage. 
Or your paneling can be completely custom prefinished 


at our factory to your exact color and finish requirements. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Roddis Division 


Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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LEVITON QUALITY talks... .. 


ae ee me 
i| 


“Youre right in figuring 


Leviton on this bid!... 


“Darn right! I've been very happy with Leviton on the 


last two jobs. And 


this may mean the third.” 


This typical wholesaler-contractor conversation at bid 
time is being repeated ’round the country. Leviton’s 
line of specification grade devices have caught on. 


Everyone is pushing Leviton because of the delivery, 
the price, the completeness of line and the consistent 
quality. Architects and engineers have the confidence 


to specify Leviton 


Fey 


> | 


& 


EC 


LEVITON 


.[€3 1.4 
(pu 24 
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on their biggest projects. 


Quiet Switch in 15A.-120-277V.A.C. only 
and 20A.-120-277V.A.C. only 

HIGH CAPACITY will accommodate the 
high inductive loads of fluorescent systems, 
or full rated capacity of tungsten filament 
lamp loads. Take full load currents up to 
80% of the switch rating for motor control. 


LEVITON QUALITY 
TALKS BUSINESS 


LEVITON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 


BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 
Chicago + Los Angeles + Montreal, Canada 


Contact American Insulated Wire Corp., 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, a Leviton sub- 

sidiary, for a complete line of insulated 
wire and cable products. 


1961 


Product Reports 


continued from page 210 


Hydraulic Climbing Crane 
Coneretor-Linden climbing cranes 
are now equipped with an exclusive 


hydraulic climbing arrangement 
which operates by electric push-but- 
ton control, eliminating complicated 
wires and pulley blocks. The crane 
raises itself as high as necessary 
while work is in progress. Remote 
control box enables the operator to 
see all phases of loading and unload- 
ing. Trolley jib can rotate 360 de- 
grees on a 100-ft radius, Rental-pur- 
chase plans are available as is on-the- 
job engineer service. B. M. Heede 
California, Inc., 951 N. Linden Ave., 
South San Francisco, Calif. or B. M. 
Heede, Inc., 30-01 37th Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


Church Furniture Association 
Formed 

A new organization, the Church Fur- 
niture Manufacturers Association, 
has been formed as a division of the 
National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers representing 19 
church furniture firms. 

Jesse E.  Eschbach,  Endicott 
Church Furniture Co., Warsaw, Ind., 
is president of the association; Ed- 
ward W. Walker, Southern Desk Co., 
Hickory, N.C., vice president; and 
John M. Snow, NAFM executive 
vice president, secretary-treasurer. 

By aligning the new group with 
NAFM, Eschbach said, the associa- 
tion and its members will be entitled 
to services already provided by 
NAFM and to special services to be 
developed for the new membership. 
High on the list of immediate objec- 
tives is development of product 
standards, trade statistics, factual 
data, uniform accounting methods. 


elegant floor beauty that won't “walk off’... 


Vina-Lux? PREMIERE Series 


Premiere is a new achievement in viny] asbestos tile — 
an exquisite, lacy styling you can specify with confi- 
dence for heavy-traffic floor areas, because the pattern 
is distributed at every level through the tile. And 
because Premiere costs no more than regular vinyl 
asbestos tile, you can offer your clients custom styling 
on limited flooring budgets. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY + 514A FROST BANK BUILDING * SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Premiere, like all Vina-Lux, can be installed over con- 
crete — above, on or below grade, or over wood sub- 
floors. Available in 1/8", 3/32" and 1/16" gauges; 
9" x 9" size; 7 classic colors, including 2 metallics. 
Write today for complete architectural specifications, 
Premiere samples and color charts. There's no obli- 
gation, of course. 


rp " c ^ 


uS a 


d 


CANADIAN INDUS- 
TRIES Ltd., Office 
Building, Montreal. 
Architect: Green- 
spoon, Freedlander 
& Dunne — Montreal. 
Consulting Architect: 
Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill — New York 
City. General Con- 
7 tractor: Anglin-Nor- 

| cross (Quebec) Ltd., 
/ Montreal. 


Cure, Dustproof, 
Harden and Seal 


Newly Laid Concrete 


in ONE OPERATION 


One application of TREMCO TREMCRETE — after final troweling 
and when floors can be walked on—can cure, dustproof, harden, 
and seal newly laid concrete floors at an applied cost 
that is substantially lower than the lengthy conventional mois- 
ture curing method. Tremcrete dries to a tack-free stage in 2-3 
hours . . . possesses superior abrasion resistance . . . protects against 
wear, most solvents and alkalis . . . repels oils, greases and resists 
various types of staining commonly found during construction. 
Cleaning of floors are facilitated prior to turning the building over 
to the owner. The application of paint, asphalt tile and other deco- 
rative coverings can be made directly over Tremcrete treated floors 
when construction is completed. 


An Independent Testing Laboratory reports the following per- 
formance of Tremcrete: “‘After 3 days, more than 97% of the origi- 
nal water content of the slab was still present. After 7 days, more 
than 95% was still present." 


TREMCRETE meets ASTM Specifications C-309-58, Type I. For addi- 
tional information contact your Tremco Representative or write: 
The Tremco Manufacturing Company, 10701 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio or The Tremco Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, 220 Wicksteed Avenue, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
See our Catalogs in SWEET'S. 


7 REM O “When you specify a Tremco Product 


«+. you specify a Tremco Service!” 
PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR ine = o ns y =~ - 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION — e . — 
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Office Literature 


continued from page 182 


Wood Color Manual 

A new manual, “Wood Color in Rela- 
tion to Illumination and Color En- 
vironment,” reveals the mechanics of 
selecting complementary colors and 
lighting to enhance the various woods 
used in decorating. Prepared by 
Walter Granville, the manual includes 
a precise colorimetric theory amply 
illustrated. American-Marietta Co., 
101 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Ill.* 


Screen System Design Book 

(A.I.A. 15) A booklet describing and 
illustrating the new Curtainscreen 
system of components for forming 
interior and exterior screens, includes 
information about designs and ap- 
plications, and is illustrated with 
full-color renderings and scaled ar- 
chitectural sections, elevations and 
details. Write for Bulletin No. 141. 
Julius Blum & Co., Inc., Carlstadt, 
N, J.* 


Ballast Replacement Guide 

An 8-page "Fluorescent Lamp Ballast 
Cross-Reference Guide" contains the 
catalog numbers of ballasts of com- 
petitive manufacturers with the cata- 
log numbers of all Advance FL Bal- 
lasts listed alphabetically as sug- 
gested replacements. Advance Trans- 
former Co., 2950 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 


Moveable Partitions 

A pair of colorful catalogs show 
movable walls and partitions. Infor- 
mation on the various sizes, finishes 
and surfaces is given with ideas for 
solving sound, light, and traffic prob- 
lems. Modern Partitions, Inc., Hol- 
land, Mich. 


Joint Sealing Compounds 
Complete technical service data on 
Horn No. 159 cold-applied and No. 
164 hot-poured Horn-Tite joint seal- 
ing compounds is now available from 
the manufacturer. These are rubber- 
asphalt compounds for sealing the 
joints and cracks on highways, 
streets, bridges, parking areas, drives 
and other traffic areas. A. C. Horn 
Companies, division Sun Chemical 
Corp., 2133 85th St., North Bergen, 
N: JF 
*Additional product information in 
Sweet's Architectural File 
more literature on page 234 
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ospital Technical Departments 


: 2 EAN 


These are its major components —— 


esearch Working with a knowledge of hospital problems and 
procedures gained from equipment installations 
in more than a hundred countries of the world .. . 
Amsco Research investigates, evaluates and 
recommends techniques for the highest standards 
of patient protection. 


data which will most effectively solve the Technical 
Department problems of your hospital design. 


Detailed This service includes the preparation of room plans, 
Technical specifications and roughing-in prints to provide 
Planning the maximum in function and utilization of 
space for your specific project. 
Nurse Six full-time Nurse Consultants assure the vital 
sultants quality of practicality in every procedure Supervision of Amsco's supervision of the total department 
Installation installation assures the Architect that his approved 


concepts will be fully achieved. 


involving personnel training. 


Aethods A professionally staffed Methods Engineering 

neering department incorporates the efficiencies of work 
simplification and workflow on the basis of 
Method — Time — Measurement studies. 


Technique When the department goes into service, equipment 
Training demonstrations and thorough technique training 
by Amsco's Nurse Consultants provide the staff 

knowledge that will maintain the efficiencies of the 

opment Development Engineering devises equipment to integrated design. 

neering carry out advanced procedures with the maximum 

degree of automation, dependability and economy. Preventive The continued high performance of Amsco 


Maintenance Technical Department equipment is assured by the 


'chnical 
Projects 
gineers 


Attached to each of Amsco's 19 Branch Offices, 
Technical Projects Engineers are specialists in 
selecting, assembling and presenting the detailed 


————À 


* This unique combination of services and icon sg = ; 
lighten your design load for such hospital departments as 
Central Service, Surgical Suites, Solution Rooms, Inter Formule, 
Central Instrument, Utility and Autopsy rooms, More important, 
it will enable your client hospitals fo carry out the mos! - 

advanced ! ahalbi ik the Pisana of staff imi and cost, : 


soundest of production engineering and by the 
only national Preventive Maintenance staff in the 
technical field. 


Literature or consultation is freely available 
from our Technical Projects Division 


STERILIZER 


ERIE*PENNSYLVANIA 
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om TT years. 
P 13 churches 


OFFER "PROOF POSITIVE" 


= | THAT ENDICOTT'S Cushion-Eze PEW 


IS YOUR CHURCH CLIENTS’ 


BEST VALUE IN SEATING ... 


Endicott CUSHION-EzeE, the only upholstered church pew 
proven in actual use for over eleven years, offers these ex- 
clusive construction advantages: 


PERMA-DOWEL... 
Endicott’s exclusive PERMA-DoWEL® construction, 
protected by U.S. Patent No. 2,703,603, provides in- 
terlocking oak dowels the entire length of each seat 
section to prevent sagging, fabric wrinkling, packing 
or padding. Specify PERMA-DowEL® construction. 


BEAUTY... 
A vast color and pattern 
selection permit the ar- 
chitect to complete his 
project through the use 
of harmonious colors. 


DURABILITY... 
The breathable vinyl coated fabrics can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth to eliminate marks or stains 
which could permanently mar wood seats. Only pure, 
long lasting latex foam rubber is applied. No syn- 
thetic padding is used. Why take chances? For dura- 
bility and comfort, specify pure foam rubber for 
your clients’ upholstered seating. 


COOL... 
The upholstered seat is made of 
four sections, covered with 
breathable fabrics. This four- 
section channel construction per- 
mits constant air circulation. 
Specify CusHion-Eze—the best 
ventilated cushion seat available. 


ONLY ENDICOTT UPHOLSTERED PEWS 


offer all of these quality, exclusive construction features. Guarantee your 
clients’ satisfaction—specify CUSHION-EZE by Endicott. 


VALUE-never price alone— 


should be the determining factor. 


In church furniture— 


"B 
e Oc 


"inside story"—call or write Dept. AR-16 


For more of the 


CHURCH . 
FURNITURE: 


WINONA LAKE + INDIANA 
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The Record Reports 


On the Calendar 


June 
5-7 


11-15 


25-30 


26-28 


July 
3-10 


10-12 


First Inter-governmental Sym- 


posium on Urban Renewal, or- 
ganized by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission 
for Europe’s Housing Com- 
mittee—Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Ninth National Plastics Expo- 
sition, sponsored by the Soci- 
ety of the Plastics Industry 
Inc.—The Coliseum, New 
York 

Sixth Architectural Sales Rep- 
resentatives’ Institute, spon- 
sored by the Producers’ Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the 
adult education division, Sy- 
racuse University—Sagamore, 
N.Y. 

54th Annual Air Pollution 
Control Association Meeting, 
sponsored by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association and 
the Air Pollution Control As- 


sociation—Hotel Commodore, 
New York 
Annual meeting, American 


Society for Testing Materials 
—Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Annual meeting, American 
Society of Heating, Refriger- 
ating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers—Denver 


Sixth Congress of the Inter- 


national Union of Architects; 
theme: “New Techniques and 
Materials—Their Impact on 
Architecture’’—London 

First of three seminars on 
atomic shelter and survival in 
the nuclear age; theme: 
“Planning Aspects of Atomic 
Shelter"—Pennsylvania State 


University, University Park, 
Pa. 
62nd annual meeting, Ameri- 


can Society of Landscape Ar- 

chitects—Harvest House Ho- 

tel, Boulder, Colo. 

23rd M. I. T. Special Summer 

Program on City and Region- 

al Plannin Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 

Second seminar (of three) on 
continued on page 252 


Variable Volume Reheat 


mv TITUS 


T in conjunction with Minoru Yamasaki... Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Associated Architects and Engineers 


TESTED AND PROVED in a 2-story mock-up of the new 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Office Building in Detroit 


J| PATENT PENDING 


Shown at right is actual photo of new Titus 
Variable Volume Reheat units installed in mock-up of 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Office Building. 
The units were installed under the floor with a 3-inch 
pre-cast concrete sill containing Titus extruded aluminum 
Linear Grilles as outlets. The new Titus VVR units fully 
met all requirements of the variable volume reheat system. 
They proved capable of maintaining room temperaturc 
within 1 F—with varying heating and cooling loads. 


TITUS MFG. CORP., WATERLOO, IOWA 


1 

I 

MAIL Please rush new CATALOG giving complete details on the new Titus Variable Volume Reheat unit. | 
COUPON | 
FOR NAME E — . | 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ST eee ic aetna ey eiie e accum cll 
ADDRESS - m —— S ————— 

CITY. - = __ZONE_ STATE — — 

a 
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atomic shelter and survival in 
the nuclear age; theme: 
“Structural Engineering As- 
pects of Atomic Shelter”; 
through Aug. 4—Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 


August 


13-18 Third seminar (final of three 
in the areas of atomic shelter 
and survival in the nuclear 


MAI 


age) sponsored by Pennsyl- 
vania State University; 
theme: "Survival in the Nu- 
clear Age-Executive Manage- 
ment”—Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pa. 

16-17 Australian Building Research 
Congress—Monash Univer- 
sity, Victoria 


Office Notes 


ONE-PIECE, 


|| 


159) STEE 


DECK TOP & RECEPTOR UNIT 


Series 2900 
Unit illustrated has 
Model 468-A Hot and 
Cold Faucet at rear; 
Model 2N2 Drinking 
Faucet at right front. 


FEATURES: 


Invisible joints, no dirt-catching lap joints or solder 
seams, raised and rolled pre-formed edges, 4-inch 
backsplash, choice of right or left endsplash, 
sloping decks, heat resistant underseal, choice of 
Haws faucet fixtures, vandal proof fixture locking, 
chrome plated trim, famous Haws quality! 


Write for FREE, fully-illustrated 1961 HAWS CATALOG, and 


= Manufactured by HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


Model 2900 Specification Sheet. 


1441 FOURTH STREET BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 
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19 Columbus Avenue, San Francisco 11, California, U.S. A. 


Offices Opened 


Leon E. Browning has recently 
opened a new office for the practice 
of architecture at 369 Romany Road, 
Lexington, Ky. 

New offices have been opened by 
Wah Yee, Rourke J. Haas and Emil 
Bango under the name of Wah Yee 
Associates Architect. The address is 
17575 James Couzens, Detroit 35, 
Mich. 

John G. Ashe Jr. announces the 
opening of his oflice for the practice 
of architecture and engineering at 
103 S. Goldsboro St., P. O. Box 543, 
Wilson, N.C. The firm name is John 
G. Ashe Jr., Architect and Engineer. 


Firm Changes 


J. Stewart Stein, A.LA., former 
partner of Walter H. Sobel and J. 
Stewart Stein, announces the forma- 
tion of his new firm for the continu- 
ation of the practice of architecture 
and engineering at his present of- 
fices located at 10011 West Grand 
Ave. Franklin Park, Ill. 

George Gross has been appointed 
an associate with Ammann & Whit- 
ney, Consulting Engineers. He will 
work in Ammann & Whitney's New 
York and Athens, Greece offices. 

Robert B. Liles, A.I.A., Architect 
and Engineer, who has maintained 
offices in San Francisco since 1952, 
announces continuing professional 
services as: Robert B. Liles, Inc., 
340 Pine St., San Francisco. Thomas 
N. "Bert" Foris, vice president and 
chief draftsman, has been named 
general manager of the corporation. 

Edward J. Hills, A.I.A., and Mau- 
rice Medcalfe, A.I.A., have formed 
the firm of Hills & Medcalfe, Archi- 
tects, for the general practice of ar- 
chitecture at 36 E. 57th St, New 
York 22. 

The Detroit architectural and en- 
gineering firm Malcomson, Fowler & 
Hammond, Inc. has changed its name 
to Hammond, Quinlan and Fowler, 
Inc. The Hammond name represents 
two men in the new firm—Maurice 
E. Hammond, A.LA., president, and 
his son James W. Hammond, P.E., 
who will serve as chief structural en- 
gineer and field superintendent. 
Other members of the new firm are 
Homer A. Fowler, A.LA., chief 
draftsman and in charge of specifi- 
cations; and William S. Quinlan, 
A.I.A., who will serve as chief de- 
signer, planner and project manager. 

continued on page 256 


New Firms, 


Fast-applying exterior latex paints. LY or wood cut painting time up to 50% 


You can tighten up schedules, hold iem costs and depend on superior performance by 
specifying quality exterior latex paints. Exterior latex paints help trim schedules and cut 
costs because they flow smoothly...can be applied without brushout in about half the time 
required for most other paints. Foul weather delays are minimized because exterior latex 
paints are moisture-resistant in minutes. They dry completely within an hour with a tough, 
waterproof film that resists dust, fog, mildew, insect and storm damage. Extensive expo- 
sure tests on residential houses and commercial buildings made by major paint manufac- 
turers have shown that exterior latex paints have equal or greater durability than all types 
of conventional paints. These tests were conducted over a seven-year period in all climatic 
areas. Available in a wide range of decorator colors, exterior latex paints can be used on 
previously painted or primed wood, brick, stucco, cement block and metal. If you would 
like further information on cost-saving exterior latex paints, for which 

Monsanto supplies the ingredient, Lytron® 680 latex, write to Monsanto 

Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 814, Springfield 2, Mass. Monsanto 


MONSANTO pesicGner in PLASTICS e 
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New Addresses 


Fred Buford & Associates, Archi- 
tects & Engineers, Suite 1100, Rio 
Grande National Building, 251 North 
Field, Dallas. 

W. Hardy Craig, P. Eng., Consult- 
ing Engineer, 2175 Victoria Park 
Ave., Scarborough, Ontario. 

Hunter, Heiges & Gross, Regis- 
tered Architects & Engineers, Shen- 
ango and Reno Streets, Sharon, Pa. 


Elections, Honors Announced 
at A.T.D. Conference 


During the 30th Anniversary Con- 
ference of the American Institute of 
Decorators held April 16-20 in New 
Orleans, the following officers were 
elected: Milton Glaser, Richmond, 
Va., president; Roy Folk Beal, Aus- 
tin, Tex., chairman of the board; 
L. Raymond Toucher, New York, 
N.Y., James Merrick Smith, Coconut 


SANIX) FRI key to automation 


in today's heavy-duty washrooms 


New Low Prices! New Sani-Dri 
Automatic Hand Dryers are the key to 
automation in school, plant and 
institutional washrooms. Automatically, 
they provide service at all times... 
save your client up to 8595 of washroom E 
maintenance costs. Write for our À = 

new cost comparison sheet, 

brochure and price list. 


EY: 


Engineered, Manufactured, Guaranteed 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., North Chicago, Ill. 
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Grove, Fla., John C. Murphy, Chi- 
cago, J. Marshall Morin, Colorado 


Springs, Colo, Taylor Robinson, 
Dallas, A. Allen Dizik, Los Angeles, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Marion L. 
Heuer, Chicago, secretary; and 
Mary E. Dunn, New York City, 
treasurer. 


Gibson A. Danes, dean of the 
School of Art and Architecture of 
Yale University, and James Grote 
Van Derpool, associate dean of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia 
University, were among five who re- 
ceived honorary memberships in the 
Institute. Others were: Alice Win- 
chester, writer and lecturer on an- 
tiques as documents of human life 
and culture; Richard Hubbard 
Howland, head curator of the de- 
partment of civil history at the 
United States National Museum in 
Washington; and Harry Vernon An- 
derson, editor and publisher of In- 
terior Design magazine. 

Results of the 23rd Annual A.I.D. 
Student Competition in Interior De- 
sign and Decoration were an- 
nounced at the conference. Students 
from 42 schools and colleges sub- 
mitted 233 entries. The problem this 
year was “A Remodeled House” 
bought by a couple whose married 
children live elsewhere. 

The Jury of Award was composed 
of John Van Koert, A.I.D.; Thomas 
Creighton, American Institute of 


Architects, editor of Progressive 
Architecture; Miss Mildred Irby, 
A.ILD.; Harmon S. Goldstone, 


A.LA.; and Miss Barbara Barnes, 
press associate, A.I.D. 

The first award went to Gerald T. 
Privette, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Carol White, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, received the second 


award; and Barbara G. Schoen, 
Pratt Institute, N.Y., the third. 
Honorable mentions went to: 


Theron Ware, University of Kansas, 
Kansas City; Ronald Bricke and 
Gerald P. Klosky, Parsons School of 
Design, New York; Jens-Peter 
Kemmler, New York School of In- 
terior Design, N.Y.; and Jill Kath- 
leen Denny, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


Transportation, Land Development 
Discussed by Business Leaders 


Executives of 41 major businesses 
continued on page 260 


* 


Walt Whitman Junior High School, Yonkers, N.Y.; Architect: Eli Rabineau, Yonkers, N.Y.; Photograph by C. V. 0. Hubbard 
Engineers: Abrams & Moses, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


OTHER LUPTON PRODUCTS THAT MAY SOLVE PROBLEMS FOR YOU ARE: 


J 


aa f ~ Soe 


Comfort Conditioning.* LUPTON air-to-air Raised Floor System. LUPTON aluminum Engineered Windows. LUPTON ‘‘Master’’ 


heat-pump, electrically operated, puts a raised floor supports electronic data process- windows in double-hung, projected or case- 
personalized cooling, heatine and ventilating ing equipment above normal! floor level. ment types—used equally well in curtain walls 
system right in the curtain wall... provides Conceals cables and air ducts while providing orin masonry construction. Weatherstripping 
year ‘round comfort with individual temper- 100% accessibility to underfloor space. optional for all types. 

ature control. *Trade Mark 


® 
L. U $ i Q Ni MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa., West Coast Office and Plant: City of Industry (Los Angeles County), California. 
SALES OFFICES: Stockton, California; Chicago, Illinois; New York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other principal cities. 
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in the New York-New Jersey-Con- 
necticut metropolitan region met 
recently for three days at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, on the 
invitation of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation, to consider the region’s 
development over the coming 25 
years. They based their discussion 
on the results of a New York Metro- 
politan Region Study by a research 
team of Harvard University’s Grad- 
uate School of Public Administra- 
tion. The study, a three-year 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Kitchen 
Miami Valley 
Laboratories 
Venice, Ohio 


project, was conducted for the Asso- 
ciation, a non-government organiza- 
tion that fosters coordinated plan- 
ning of land-use in the three-state, 
22-county region. 

Agreeing with the Harvard study 
on the projection of a 50 per cent 
increase in population and jobs in 
the area, the businessmen saw 
transportation as a major concern. 
Former New York City corporation 
counsel Paul Windels emphasized 
the problem of commuter transpor- 


F. A. Fairbrother * 
Architect and Engineer 

Albert Kahn Associated Architects and 
Engineers * Consultants 


George H. Miehls 


helping Procter & Gamble 
serve employe meals since 1919 


* Here's fresh evidence for food service men and their architects 
of the value of Van equipment. lvorydale 1919, Port Ivory 1920, 
and a whole parade of employee cafeterias Van-equipped since . . . 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, lvorydale, Cincinnati General Offices, 
Venezuela, Philippines, and now this gleaming all-stainless kitchen 
in one of the chemical industry's most modern research laboratories. 


* Successful operators of industrial cafeterias and commercial res- 
taurants have found there's long range thrift in the stamina Van 
builds into its equipment. Frequently Van's help brings food and 
labor costs down so the investment is amortized fast. 


* If you have food service equipment needs . . . 
. . use Van's century of experience. 


or modernization . 


new, expansion 


Jhe john Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches in Principal Cities 


429 CU' VERT STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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tation, suggesting that commuter 
rail lines be unified under public 
control. Luther Gulick, president of 
the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and former New York City Ad- 
ministrator, advised dealing with 
the “total transportation system of 
the region, not with single seg- 
ments, and with all forms of trans- 
portation, not one at a time. It will 
be governments who will be making 
these decisions, not the rail or bus 
companies.” New York City Plan- 
ning Commission Chairman James 
Felt agreed transportation must be 
planned as a whole, on a regionwide 
basis. 

Among the specific proposals ex- 
pressed were: immediate action to 
retain and improve rail passenger 
transportation; a regional passen- 
ger transport study to cover all 
modes and needs of passenger 
transportation and looking toward 
a system integrated with land devel- 
opment plans; cooperation among 
the region’s 1400 local governments; 
more responsibility by the states in 
regional development through tech- 
nical advice and stimulation of local 
planning and action, together with 
more effective service in county and 
other governmental agencies above 


the municipal level; quick action 
from states, counties and munici- 


palities to reserve open space for 
the anticipated population boom. 

The meeting’s general conclusion 
was: “The only way to assure satis- 
factory growth is through coordi- 
nated plans for the best use of land 
and transportation system to go 
with them. Community leaders 
should support and participate in 
the development of such plans for 
the whole region and seek wide sup- 
port and participation among their 
colleagues and others in the plan- 
ning process." 


Evans Is City Architect 
of Philadelphia 


John Lane Evans, A.I.A. has been 
named City Architect of Philadel- 
phia. A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Evans has 
been the architect for 17 buildings 
in the Philadelphia area. He helped 
design the $2,300,000 Spring Gar- 
den high-rise housing project, and 
he designed the new quarters of the 
22nd and 23rd police districts in 
Philadelphia. 


more news on page 266 


Like a woman’s hat, K&M Prome- 
nade Tile does more than cover . .. 
more than protect from the elements. 


It possesses the magic of transform- 
ing an idle and uninspiring flat roof 
... Old or new... into a myriad of 
attractive, useful spaces. A convales- 
cent or recreational area. Sun deck. 
Lounge. Roof garden. Space for 
profit or pleasure, for work, play or 
rest. Space that earns its keep as dili- 
gently as any area below it. 


K&M Promenade Tile turns a flat 
roof into an exciting opportunity for 
you as creative designer. Provides a 
clean, durable walking surface under 


what a hat does fora woman... 


all temperatures. Prevents roof dam- 
age due to traffic and wear. Offers 
the maintenance-freedom and dur- 
ability of asbestos-cement. In addi- 
tion, these 12” x 12” tiles are 
completely fireproof. 


Stop and think for a moment. Does 
that flat roof for your next project . . . 
industrial plant, apartment building, 
commercial structure, hotel, or in- 
stitution . . . have to be—just a 
flat roof? 


You can begin answering that ques- 
tion now, by writing for more infor- 
mation to: Keasbey & Mattison 
Company, Ambler, Pa., Dept. B-3461. 


BEST IN ASBESTOS 


easbey 


“K&M” PROMENADE TILE does for your building 


attison. 


at Ambler 
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New Engineering Division 
Created at Case Institute 


On July Ist, a new engineering 
division at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, will replace the 
present departments of civil, electri- 
cal, mechanical engineering and 
chemical engineering. The an- 
nouncement was made in early 
April on the 80th anniversary of the 
opening of the first classes at Case 
by Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president. 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Roto-Woiter (for two stops). 
Push-button call and dispatch 
from both levels. 


Traction-type (for three or 
more stops). Push-button con- 
trols and signals at all levels. 


service. 


Dr. Glennan cited three reasons 
for change: “The first is recognition 
that traditional department struc- 
ture is no longer a valid foundation 
for the building of an engineering 
education program to prepare men 
for responsible positions in indus- 
try, government and education. The 
second is to substitute for a rigid 
organization, a flexible one able to 
anticipate swiftly engineering edu- 
cational requirements. The third, 
and perhaps most important reason, 


lumbwaiters 


fem to remember 
is 


—— €" 
Sedgwick manufactures a complete line of dumb- 
waiter equipment for all types of service, includ- 
ing — schools and institutions, hospitals and hotels, 
restaurants and offices, libraries, clubs and stores. 

There are nine distinct types of Sedgwick dumb- 
waiters, each individually engineered and designed 
for capacities of 5, 25, 50, 100, 150, 200, 250, 300 
or 500 pounds. 

When you use Sedgwick engineering (based 
on experience since 1893) and specify Sedgwick 
equipment, your clients will be assured of dumb- 
waiters that exactly fit the needs and will give 
many years of safe, dependable and trouble-free 


Correspondence and Parcel 
Lift. For light loads and 
limited space. 


Under-counter Roto-Waiter. 
Unique Sedgwick ‘‘Roto-Drive” 
prevents overtravel. 


ee He em 1) 


Other Sedgwick Products 


* SIDEWALK ELEVATORS 
* FREIGHT WAITERS 

* RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 
* “STAIR-TRAVELORS” 


142 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
LI Please send general information 
[O Please send specific recommendation 


on: 


NAME 
ADDRESS — — —— 
CUN- | NEN 
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See standard specifications and layouts in SWEETS 24a/Se 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


L 


is that the change in departmental 
organization provides flexibility of 
movement for the student’s inter- 
ests.” 

Describing the engineer as a “hu- 
manist in action,” Dr. Glennan 
spoke of tomorrow’s engineer as 
facing enlarged responsibility, as 
one who will deal with problems 
encompassing many areas of human 
activity. “Thus,” he said, “highly 
specialized training with a four- 
year college course is neither desir- 
able nor possible.” 

“Education for these leadership po- 
sitions must include deep under- 
standing of the basic laws which re- 
late physical phenomena in all 
fields, the very soundest prepara- 
tion in mathematics, and a broad 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
humanities and social sciences . . . 
It is the responsibility of engineering 
education not only to develop basic 
and broadly applicable fundamen- 
tals, but also to provide an environ- 
ment in which challenging engineer- 
ing activities are continuously un- 
derway. To this end, in the last year 
and a half, Case has established the 
Engineering Design Center and the 
Systems Research Center. These 
centers offer students opportunities 
to participate in creative engineer- 
ing research in a manner unham- 
pered by traditional departmental 
barriers. 

“Reorganization of the engineer- 
ing departments constitutes ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that 
when the engineer embarks upon his 
professional career, he will not find 
his problems arbitrarily split be- 
tween specialized and narrowly de- 
fined engineering fields. Case will 
continue to make such curriculum 
changes when they are required by 
the needs of our rapidly changing 
society." 

The new engineering division will 
be headed by Dr. Ray E. Bolz, at 
present head of the department of 
mechanical engineering. Dr. Harry 
R. Nara, head of the present civil 
engineering department will be as- 
sociate head, engineering division. 

For administrative purposes the 
new division will be considered as 
two groups—an engineering design 
and systems group and an engineer- 
ing science group. Dr. Boltz will be 
responsible for the work in engi- 
neering sciences and Dr. Nara for 
engineering design and systems. 

continued on page 270 


Strength and Economy 


A ] For Permanent Beauty, 
Steel : 


STAINLESS STEEL 
New steels are 


Specified for its Economy born at 


: The new Indiana Armco 

and Timeless Beauty State Office Building 
is an imposing ex- 

ample of distinctive, 
economical architecture and the ef- 
fective use of stainless steel. Cen- 
tralizing departments of the state 
government, the 14-story structure 
was built at a cost of approximately 
$17 per square foot. 

According to Mr. John A. White- 
head, executive director of the Of- 
fice Building Commission, "Stain- 
less steel was specified for both 
interior and exterior applications 
throughout the structure because its 
extremely low maintenance cost 
made it the most economical metal. 
It will help retain the attractive ap- 
pearance of our building, and has 
helped us create a handsome, effi- 
cient structure at lowest over-all 
cost." 

Typical stainless steel components 
include custom-designed fenestra- 
tion, first floor window framing, en- 
trances, interior area entrances, door 
hardware, panic bars, escalators, in- 
terior trim, and kickplates. 

Give your architecture timeless 
beauty and long-time economy by 
specifying Armco Stainless Steel for 
both custom-designed and standard 
building products. Let us send you 
a copy of our design and specifica- 
tion manual that shows how stain- 
less can be used most effectively at 
least cost. Armco Division, Armco Steel 


Corporation, 1871 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


» 


umen at 
^e 
- 


bv 


INDIANA STATE OFFICE BUILDING + ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS ASSOCIATED: Graham, 
Anderson, Proobst & White, Raymond S. Kastendieck, FAIA « GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Virginia Engineering Company 


3 ? "ww 
ARMCO  Armco Division 


V 
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Thos. H. Price and Hertzka & Knowles, Architects 


... Public Rooms do Double Duty 
through Folding Walls by... 


® 
@ 


Changing space needs are met by changing 
space areas in San Francisco’s most modern 
hotel. No fewer than ten Fairhurst Walls in the 
Jack Tar mean quick and easy conversion of 
room areas for peak demands. There is no 
waste of usable space — Fairhurst Walls are 
as nearly soundproof as modern engineering 
can make them. 


Send for free booklet showing how to get 
the most into your hotel with Fairhurst Unit- 
fold & Unitslide Walls; no obligation, of course. 


John T. Fairhurst Co., Inc. ll 


45 West 45th Street New York 36. N. Y. | 
FAIRHURST . . . First Name in Folding Walls | 
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1961 A.1.A. Convention 


continued from page 14 


“I have had very beautiful speeches. I 
was asked to answer. I had nothing pre- 
pared. I had a little paper in my pocket 
which contained all the defeats in my life, 
und it was the greatest part of my activity. 
If you will excuse me, I am going to become 
very vulgar. One day in my studio in Rue 
d'Sevres, where I've been for the last forty 
years, I told my collaborators, ‘It is Le 
Corbusier who cleans the toilets of the 35 
Rue d'Sevres, and that's why I am the boss.’ 

“Today's problems remain in front of us 
the world explodes not only technology 
changes everyday. 

“I am going to make my definitive con- 
fession: I live in the skin of a student.” 


Weaver Asks New Ideas 

The intense interest of architects in 
the expanding field of urban renewal 
was recognized in an outstanding 
program developed on the theme “Re- 
designing Urban America." 

As keynote speaker, the new Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, got things off to an en- 
couraging start with a discussion of 
Administration thinking on urban 
renewal which suggested a conscious- 
ness of design as a creative catalyst 
as well as a technique and which 
recognized the need for coordina- 
tion of urban and suburban plan- 
ning with transportation (includ- 
ing highway) planning. Dr. Weaver 
called for architectural thinking on 
a scale which "surpasses anything 
we have ever known before" and 
“in new urban patterns—patterns 
based not on the demands of today 
but on the demands of tomorrow." 

Sir William Holford, the noted 
British planner and president of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, was concerned about the ar- 
chitect's responsibilities as “think- 
er, designer and coordinator." He 
emphasized that "civic design has to 
be recognized and fought for. Other- 
wise it can easily drop out of the 
redevelopment process altogether." 


Cities and/or People? 
The visiting Italian critic and edi- 
tor of lArchittetura, Bruno Zevi, 
called for “a totally different type 
of international cooperation on city- 
design"—an organization “coming 
directly from the profession, anti- 
bureaucratic, quick to intervene in 
every part of the world, around a 
drawing board, with pencils in hand. 
Towns are to be redesigned, and in 
continued on page 274 
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SEMI-ANNUAL INDE 


ABBREVIATIONS: BTS- Building Types 


Study;  AE-—-Architectural Engineering; 
TSS—Time-Saver Standards; BC Building 
Components 

A 
Abbott, Merkt & Co. archts.; Daniel 
Schwartzman, assoc. archt.; Hecht Co. 


Store, Marlow Heights, Md. May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 180-183 
Acoustics. “Selecting Fluorescent Ballast to 
Prevent Noise" —June 1961, BC, pp. 179- 
180 
Adams House, Roanoke Rapids, N.C.; 
George Matsumoto,  archt.—-Mid-May 
1961, pp. 124-129 
Addison House, Ventura, Cal.; Carl Maston, 
archt.--May 1961, pp. 161-164 
Aeck Assoc., archts.; Lovett School, Atlanta 
-April 1961, BTS, pp. 187-188. Peachtree 
House Apartments, Atlanta--March 1961, 
BTS, p. 208 
Agree, Allan G., assoc. archt.; Louis G. Red- 
stone, archt.; Avner Naggar, assoc. 
archt.; Wonderland Regional Shopping 
Center, Livonia, Mich.—May 1961, BTS, 
pp. 165-170 
Air Conditioning. “Air Conditioning Duets 
Built into Floor and Roof Structures”; 
Northwest Staff Center, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., Detroit; Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, archts.—May 1961, AE, pp. 190- 
192. “Air Conditioning ‘On Tap’ Down- 
town,” central system in Hartford, Conn. 
—Mareh 1961, AE, p. 221. “Apartment 
Building Air Conditioning,” by Alfred 
Greenberg—March 1961, AE, pp. 216-219. 
“A Simplified Procedure for Estimating 
Residential Cooling Loads,” by W. S. 
Harris and E. J. Brown-—Feb. 1961, AE, 
pp. 170-174, 244. *Year-Round Air Condi- 
tioning for Homes," by H. T. Gilkey—- 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 33-34, 36, 40, 42 
Air France Ticket Office, San Francisco; 
Denie. Benity, archt.--March 1961, pp. 
i4-Lio 
Alter House, Los Altos Hills, Cal.; John 
L. Field, archt.--Mid-May 1961, pp. 80-83 
American Institute of Architects, 93rd na- 
tional convention,  Philadelphia—June 
1961, News, p. 12 et seq. 
American Trust Co. Crown Zellerbach 
Branch, San Francisco; Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, archts.—Jan. 1961, pp. 112-114 
Anderson, Beckwith and  Haible, assoc. 
archts.; Pietro Belluschi, archt.; Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Concord, Mass.—June 
1961, BTS, pp. 122. 125. Portsmouth Pri- 
ory Church and Monastery, Portsmouth, 
R.I.. June 1961, BTS, pp. 115-121 
Anderson, Robert H., “The Junior High 
School"-—Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 126-131 
Architects Collaborative, archts.; Univer- 
sity of Baghdad, Iraq—Feb. 1961, pp. 
107-122. Arthur R. Gould Memorial Hos- 
pital, Presque Isle, Me—-Feb. 1961, BTS, 
pp. 155-159. House, Norton, Mass. — Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 116-119 
Architectural Engineering. *Air Condition- 
ing Ducts Built into Floor and Roof 
Structures”; Northwest Staff Center, 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co, Detroit; 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., archts. 
May 1961, pp. 190-192. “Air Condition- 
ing ‘On Tap' Downtown," central system 
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in Hartford, Conn. March 1961, p. 221. 
“Apartment Building Air Conditioning," 
by Alfred Greenberg March 1961, pp. 
216-219. “Composite Construction Beefs 
Up Old Floors”—March 1961, p. 220. 
“Composite Construction Saves 25% on 
Steel” June 1961, p. 174. “Fac- 
tory-Built Plywood Components,” by 
Howard P. Vermilya—April 1961, pp. 190- 
195. “Lighting Creates New Nightscape 
for Shoppers,” Lincoln Road Mall, Miami 
Beach, Fla.—March 1961, p. 222. Light- 
ing for Architecture, Part 4: “The Light- 
ing Design: Problem, Program, Proce- 
dure," by William M. C. Lam- Jan. 1961, 
pp. 149-160. *A New Look at Flat Plate 
Construction," by Seymour Howard—May 
1961, pp. 193-197. “Pleated Asbestos Roof 
for Low Cost Housing"--Feb. 1961, p. 
175. Precast Concrete Joinery: “Basic 
Design Principles,” by Kenneth C. Nes- 
land; “Job-Proven Details,” by Arthur R. 
Anderson-—June 1961, pp. 166-171. “Pre- 
stressed Folded Plate Roofs a Gym" 

June 1961, pp. 172-173. “Roof-Mounted 
Heat Pumps Solve Multi-Zone Problem" 
-April 1961, pp. 196-198. *A Simplified 
Procedure for Estimating Residential 
Cooling Loads," by W. S. Harris and E. J. 
Brown--Feb. 1961, pp. 170-174, 244. “Wire 


Fabric Heats, Reinforces Slab’-—Feb. 
1961, pp. 176, 232, 240 
Architectural Practice. Organization for 


Efficient Practice, Part 5: Hellmuth, 
Obata and Kassabaum, Inc. Feb. 1961, 
pp. 137-144. “Personnel Density: A New 
Measure of Construction Costs,” by Frank 
L. Whitney—March 1961, pp. 155-1 
Art Galleries - see Recreation ud 
“Art vs. Science in Education?” by Richard 
Llewelyn Davies—April 1961, pp. 149-154 
Articles. “Art vs. Science in Education?” 
by Richard Llewelyn Davies--April 1961, 
pp. 149-154. “Contemporary Kitchens,” 
by Rudard A. Jones and Helen E. Mc- 
Cullough—-Mid-May 1961, pp. 13, 15, 29, 
152. *Debating the FDR Memorial: A Plea 
for Relevance," by John Ely Burchard- - 
March 1961, pp. 177-182. “Downtown 
Philadelphia: A Lesson in Design for Ur- 
ban Growth,” by Edmund N. Bacon—May 
1961, pp. 131-146. “New Currents in Japa- 
nese Architecture,” by John Ely Burchard 
—April 1961, pp. 129-144. “Personnel 
Density: A New Measure of Construction 
Costs,” by Frank L. Whitney—-March 
1961, pp. 155-158. “Pre-Built Components 
for Homebuilding,” by Albert G. H. 
Dietz—Mid-May 1961, pp. 7, 9, 11, 150. 
“True Architectural Goals Yet Unreal- 
ized," by Walter Gropius—June 1961, pp. 
147-152. “Year-Round Air Conditioning 
for Homes," by H. T. Gilkey—Mid-May 
1961, pp. 33-34, 36, 40, 42 
Apartments. Building Types Study No. 292 
, pp. 191-214. Back Bay 
Center Hall, 300 Beacon Apartments, Bos- 
ton; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., archts.— 
March 1961, pp. 200-202. Ithaca Gardens 
Apartments, Sydney, Australia; Harry 
Seidler, archt.—March 1961, BTS, pp. 204- 
205. Lyndale Homes, Minneapolis; The 
Cerny Assocs., archts.—March 1961, BTS, 
pp. 206-207. Peachtree House, Atlanta; 
Aeck Assocs., archts. -March 1961, BTS, 
208. Plaza Square Apartments, St. 
ouis; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
archts.--March 1961, BTS, pp. 196-197. 
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St. Louis Hills Towers, St. Louis; Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts. 
March 1961, BTS, p. 195. Siteman Devel- 
opment, St. Louis; Hellmuth, Obata & Kas- 
sabaum, archts. ‘March 1961, BTS, p. 199. 
Burt M. Wenneker Project, St. Louis; 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts.—- 
March 1961, BTS, p. 198. Married Student 
Dormitory, Yale Universite, New Haven, 
Conn.; Paul Rudolph, archt.—March 1961, 
pp. 142-146. Apartments, Nuclear Energy 
Center, Mol, Belgium; J. Wybauw, archt. 
March 1961, BTS, p. 214. Apartments, 
Otaniemi, Finland; Kaiji & Heikki Siren, 
archts. -March 1961, BTS, p. 210. Apart- 
ments, Tapiola, Finland; Viljo Revell, 
archt.- March 1961, BTS, p. 212. Apart- 
ments, Paris, France; Henry Pottier & 
Jean Tessier, archts..-March 1961, BTS, 
p. 211. Apartments, Palaiseau, France; A. 
G. Heaume and A. Persitz, archts.—March 
1961, BTS, p. 213. Bachelor Studio Apart- 
ments, Munich, Germany; H. B. von Busse 
and P. Buddeberg, archts.—March 1961, 
BTS, p. 209. Apartments, Mexico City, 
Mexico; Vladimir Kaspé, archt.— March 
1961, BTS, p. 212. Apartments, Split, 
Yugoslavia; Lovro Perkovic, archt.— 
March 1961, BTS, p. 210. "Apartment 
Building Air Conditioning," by Alfred 
Greenberg— March 1961, AE, pp. 216-219. 
“Some Suggestions for Urban Housing,” 
by Gyo Obata—March 1961, BTS, pp. 191- 


Asbestos. “Pleated Asbestos Roof for Low 
Cost Housing”—Feb. 1961, AE, p. 175 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. General 
Offices, Jacksonville, Fla.; Kemp, Bunch 
& Jackson, archts.—Jan. 1961, pp. 115-120 
Austin State School, Austin, Texas; Fehr 
& Granger, archts. -April 1961, BTS, pp. 

180-181 

Awards. “A.I.A. Annual Awards Honor 18" 

March 1961, News, pp. 12-15. “Murphy 

& Mackey Win 1961 Reynolds Award”— 
April 1961, News, pp. 12-13. *New Jersey 
Winners in World's Fair Competition"— 
April 1961, News, p. 15. Triennial Honors 
Program, Southern California Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. Jan. 
1961, News, pp. 12-15 


B 


Back Bay Center Hall, 300 Beacon Apart- 
mehts, Boston; Hugh Stubbins & Assocs., 
archts. —March 1961, BTS, pp. 200-202 

Backstrom & Reinius, archts.; Nordiska 
Kompaniet Store, Stockholm, Sweden 
May 1961, BTS, pp. 174-175 

Bacon, Edmund N., “Downtown Philadel- 
phia: A Lesson in Design for Urban 
Growth"—May 1961, pp. 131-146 

Baghdad, University of, Iraq; The Archi- 
tects Collaborative, archts.—Feb. 1961, 
pp. 107-122 

Banks. American Trust Co., Crown Zel- 
lerbach Branch, San Francisco; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts.—Jan. 1961, pp. 
112-114. Kapiolani Branch, Bishop Na- 
tional Bank, Honolulu, Hawaii; Wimberly 
& Cook, archts.—March 1961, pp. 172-173. 
First City National Bank, Houston; Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, 'archts.; Wilson, 
Morris, Crain & Anderson, consulting 
archts.—April 1961, pp. 155-163. First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis; 
Holabird & Root, archts.; Thorshov & 
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Cerny, assoc. archts..-May 1961, pp. 151- 
154. Manufacturers’ National Bank of De- 
troit, Dearborn Township, Mich.; Louis G. 
Redstone, archt.—Jan. 1961, pp. 110-111 

Beatty, Denis, archt.; Air France Ticket 
Office, San Francisco—March 1961, pp. 
174-175 

Beckwith House, Franklin Hills, Mich.; 
Meathe, Kessler & Assocs., archts.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 134-139 

Begrow & Brown, archts.; City and Country 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.—April 
1961, BTS, pp. 176-177 

Belt, Lemmon and Lo, and John Carl War- 
necke and Assoes., archts.; Hawaii State 
Capitol, Honolulu—June 1961, pp. 153-156 

Belluschi, Pietro, archt.; Anderson, Beck- 
with and Haible, assoc. archts.; Ports- 
mouth Priory Church and Monastery, 
Portsmouth, R.I. June 1961, BTS, pp. 
115-121; Trinity Episcopal Church, Con- 
cord, Mass.—June 1961, BTS, pp. 122-125. 
With Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Ab- 
bott, archts.; Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Addition, Boston- June 1961, BTS, pp. 
126-127. “Pietro Belluschi Interviewed by 
Architectural Student Jonathan Barnett” 
—March 1961, News, pp. 10, 347, 351 

Birkerts, Gunnar, and Frank Straub, 
archts.; Alan Schwartz House, Northville, 
Mich.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 120-123 

Bishop National Bank, Kapiolani Branch, 
Honolulu; Wimberly & Cook, archts.— 
March 1961, pp. 172-173 

Bodman, Murrell & Smith, archts.; Broad- 
moor Junior-Senior High School, Baton 
Rouge, La.— Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 146-148 

Bowers House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Norman 
F. garer Jr., designer—Mid-May 1961, 
p. 6$ 

Breuer, Marcel, archt.; Arthur V. Hooper 
House, Baltimore—Mid-May 1961, pp. 70- 
73 

Breuer, Marcel, and Fred V. Traynor, 
archts.; Priory of the Annunciation, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.—Jan. 1961, pp. 103-109 

Broadmoor Junior-Senior High School, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La.; Bodman & Murrell & 
Smith, archts.— Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 146- 
1 


Bronze. “What Architects Want to Know 
About Bronze,” Part 1, by John M. Foehl 
—March 1961, BC, pp. 229-230, 282, 290; 
Part 2—April 1961, BC, p. 206 

Brown & Wright, archts.; Max Fischer 
House, Washington, D.C.—March 1961, 
p. 187-190 

Browne, Robert B., archt.; John R. Vereen 
House, Miami, Fla.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
84-87 

Building Components. “Epoxy Toppings for 
Industrial Floors," by Robert F. Ytter- 
berg—Jan. 1961, pp. 167-168, 210. “How 
Europeans Use Polystyrene Foams,” by 
Helmuth Osken—Feb. 1961, pp. 183-184. 
“Selecting Fluorescent Ballast to Prevent 
Noise"—June 1961, pp. 179-180. “Select- 
ing Food Service Equipment,” Part 1— 
April 1961, pp. 203-205; Part 2—May 
1961, pp. 205-206. “What Architects Want 
to Know About Bronze,” Part 1, by John 
M. Foehl— March 1961, pp. 229-230, 282, 
290; Part 2--April 1961, p. 206 

Buff, Straub & Hensman, archts.; Porter 
Jared House, Los  Angeles— Mid-May 
1961, pp. 96-99 

Burchard, John Ely, “Debating the FDR 
Memorial: A Plea for Relevance"— March 
1961, pp. 177-182. “New Currents in Japa- 
pos Architecture"—April 1961, pp. 129- 


C 
Carson, Lundin & Shaw, archts.; Interiors, 
Rockefeller Foundation Headquarters, 


New York City—May 1961, pp. 147-150 

Carthage Junior-Senior High School, Car- 
thage, N.Y.; Sargent Webster Crenshaw 
& Folley, archts.—Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 
136-138 

Carver, Norman F., Jr. designer; Bowers 
House, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mid-May 1961, 
p. 69. Frederick Rogers House, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 64-67. Starring 
House, Kalamazoo, Mich.— Mid-May 1961, 

8 


p. 6. 

Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, archts.; North and 
South Middle Schools, Saginaw Town- 
ship, Mich.- Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 132-135 

Cerny Assocs., archts.; Lyndale Homes, 
Minneapolis -March 1961, BTS, pp. 206- 
207 
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Christ Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Pedersen & Tilney, archts.- June 1961, 
BTS, pp. 134-136 

Churches see Religious Buildings. 

City and Country School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; Begrow & Brown, archts.-April 
1961, BTS, pp. 176-177 

City and Regional Planning. “Downtown 
Philadelphia: A Lesson in Design for Ur- 
ban Growth,” by Edmund N. Bacon—May 
1961, pp. 131-146. Delaware River Scheme, 
Philadelphia; Robert L. Geddes, archt.—- 
May 1961, p. 136. Independence Mall, Phil- 
adelphia; Roy Larson, archt..-May 
1961, p. 132. Municipal Services Building, 
Philadelphia; Vincent Kling, archt.—May 
1961, pp. 144-145. Society Hill Redevelop- 
ment, I. M. Pei, archt..- May 1961, p. 135. 
Study, Society Hill Redevelopment, Phil- 
adelphia; Vincent Kling, Roy F. Larson 
and Oskar Stonorov, archts. May 1961, 


p. 134 

College Buildings. University of Baghdad, 
Iraq; The Architects Collaborative, 
archts. Feb. 1961, pp. 107-122. Book 
Store and Post Office, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Cal.; John Carl Warnecke 
& Assocs., archts.-April 1961, pp. 145-148. 
Married Student Dormitory, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Rudolph, 
archt. March 1961, pp. 142-146 

Composite Construction. “Composite Con- 
struction Beefs Up Old Floors"- -March 
1961, AE, p. 220. *Composite Construction 
Saves 25% on Steel”—June 1961, AE, p. 
174 

Concrete. *A New Look at Flat Plate Con- 
struction,” by Seymour Howard- May 
1961, AE, pp. 193-197. Precast Concrete 
Joinery: *Basie Design Principles," by 
Kenneth C. Nesland; “Job-Proven De- 
tails,” by Arthur R. Anderson—June 1961, 
AE, pp. 166-171. “Prestressed Folded 
Plate Roofs a Gym"— June 1961, AE, pp. 
172-173. “Wire Fabric Heats, Reinforces 
Slab”—Feb. 1961, AE, pp. 176, 232, 240 

Corbusier, Le, archt.; Junzo Sakakura, Ku- 
nio Mayekawa and Takamasa Yoshizaka, 
supervisors; National Museum of Western 
Art, Tokyo Japan—A pril 1961, pp. 142-143 

Cost Measurement. “Personnel Density: A 
New Measure of Construction Costs,” by 
Frank L. Whitney—May 1961, pp. 155-158 


D 


Daverman, J & G, archts.; Kettle Moraine 
School for Boys, Plymouth, Wis.—April 
1961, BTS, pp. 170-172 

Davies, Richard Llewelyn, “Art vs. Science 
in Education ?”—April 1961, pp. 149-154 

Dead Horse Hill Junior High School, Casper, 
Wyo.; Perkins & Will, and Robert Wehrli 
of The Architectural Guild, archts.—Jan. 
1961, BTS, p. 142 

“Debating the FDR Memorial: A Plea for 
Relevance," by John Ely Burchard— 
March 1961, pp. 177-182 

Delaware River Scheme, Philadelphia; 
Robert L. Geddes, archt.—May 1961, p. 
136 


“Downtown Philadelphia: A Lesson in De- 
sign for Urban Growth," by Edmund N. 
Bacon—May 1961, pp. 131-146 

Dufrechou, L. F., archt.; West Jefferson 
General Hospital, Marrero, La.—Feb. 
1961, BTS, pp. 151-154 


E 

Eggers & Higgins, archts.; St. Peter's Epis- 
copal Church, Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y., June 
1961, BTS, pp. 131-133 

Epoxy Toppings. *Epoxy Topping for Indus- 
trial Floors," by Robert F. Ytterberg— 
Jan. 1961, BC, pp. 167-168, 210 

Erwitt House, Hastings-On-Hudson, N.Y.; 
Roy Sigvard Johnson, archt.— Mid-May 
1961, pp. 46-55 


F 


Fehr & Granger, archts.; Austin State 
School, Austin, Texas -April 1961, BTS, 
pp. 180-181. With Niggli & Gustafson, 
archts.; Texas State School for the Deaf, 
Austin--April 1961, BTS, pp. 178-179 

Field, John L., archt.; Arthur Alter House. 
Los Altos Hills, Cal.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
80-83 

Fire Protection. Sprinkler Systems for Fire 
Protection, Parts 1, 2, by Howard P. Ver- 


milya—Feb. 1961, TSS, pp. 177-178; Part 
3, 4 March 1961, TSS, pp. 223-224 

First City National Bank Building, Hous- 
ton; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.; 
Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, con- 
sulting archts.- April 1961, pp. 155-163 

First Congregational Church Chapel and 
Sunday School, Darien, Conn.; Sherwood, 
Mills & Smith, archts.- June 1961, BTS, 
pp. 128-130 

First National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Holabird & Root, archts.; 
Thorshov & Cerny, assoc. archts.—May 
1961, pp. 151-154 

Fischer House, Washington, D.C.; Brown 
& Wright, arehts.--March 1961, pp. 187- 
190 

Flat Plate Construction. “A New Look at 
Flat Plate Construction," by Seymour 
Howard -—May 1961, AE, pp. 193-197 

Floors. *Air Conditioning Ducts Built Into 
Floor and Roof Structures"; Northwest 
Staff Center, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Detroit; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
archts.-May 1961, AF, pp. 190-192. “Com- 
posite Construction Beefs Up Old Floors” 

March 1961, AE, p. 220. “Epoxy Top- 

pings for Industrial Floors,” by Robert 
F. Ytterberg—January 1961, BC, pp. 167- 
168, 210 

Fluorescent Lighting. “Selecting Fluores- 
cent Ballast to Prevent Noise’—June 
1961, BC, pp. 179-180 

Flynn, Eugene G., consulting archt.; Ham- 
mel & Green, archts.; Highland Park Jun- 
ior High School, Minneapolis Jan. 1961, 
BTS, pp. 144-145 

Construction. “Prestressed 
Folded Plate Roofs a Gym” June 1961, 
AE, pp. 172-173 

Fonda del Sol Restaurant, New York City; 
Alexander Girard, archt.; Rose, Beaton 
& Crowe, archts.June 1961, pp. 157-160 

Food Service Equipment. “Selecting Food 
Service Equipment," Part 1--April 1961, 
BC, pp. 203-205; Part 2-—May 1961, pp. 
205-206 

Foreign Architecture. Ithaca Gardens 
Apartments, Sydney, Australia; Harry 
Seidler, archt.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 204- 
205. Apartments, Nuclear Energy Center, 
Mol, Belgium; J. Wybauw, archt. March 
1961, BTS, p. 214. Apartments, Otaniemi, 
Finland; Kaiji & Heikki Siren, archts.— 
March 1961, BTS, p. 210. Apartments, 
Tapiola, Finland; Viljo Revell, archt.— 
March 1961, BTS, p. 212. Apartments, Pa- 
laiseau, France; A. G. Heaume and A, 
Persitz, archts.- March 1961, BTS, p. 213. 
Apartments, Paris, France; Henry Pot- 
tier & Jean Tessier, archts.—-March 1961, 
BTS, p. 211. Bachelor Studio Apartments, 
Munich, Germany; H. B. von Busse & P. 
Buddeberg, archts.—March 1961, BTS, p. 
209. University of Baghdad, Iraq; The 
Architects Collaborative,  archts.- Feb. 
1961, pp. 107-122. *New Currents in Japa- 
nese Architecture," by John Ely Burchard 

-April 1961, pp. 129-144. Apartments, 

Mexico City, Mexico; Vladimir Kaspé, 
archt.— March 1961, BTS, p. 212. Nordiska 
Kompaniet Store, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Backstrom & Reinius, archts.-May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 174-175. Apartments, Split, Yu- 
goslavia; Lovro Perkovic, archt.- March 
1961, BTS, p. 210 

Fuller Brush Co. Plant and Offices, East 
Hartford, Conn.; Walter Kidde Construc- 
tors, Ine., designers March 1961, pp. 159- 
162 


G 

Garages -see Parking Garages. 

Geddes, Robert L., archt.; Delaware River 
Scheme, Philadelphia--May 1961, p. 136 

Girard, Alexander, archt.; Rose, Beaton & 
Crowe, archts.; La Fonda del Sol Restau- 
rant, New York City—June 1961, pp. 157- 
160 

Godfrey House, Sarasota, Fla.; Edward J. 
Seibert, archt.—April 1961, pp. 165-168 

Gould, Arthur R., Memorial Hospital, 
Presque Isle, Me.; The Architects Col- 
laborative, archts.—Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 
155-159 

Grassold-Johnson Assocs., and Perkins & 
Will, archts.; Mayfair Shopping Center, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.May 1961, BTS, pp. 
184-187 

Gregory, Jules, archt.; Architect’s House, 
Lambertville, N.J.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
92-95 


Gropius, Walter. “True Architectural Goals 
Yet Unrealized"—June 1961, pp. 147-152 

Gruen, Victor, Assocs., archts.; Maryvale 
Shopping City, Phoenix, Ariz. May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 176-179 


H 


Haag & d'Entremont, archts.; Carl Sand- 
burg Junior High School and Albert 
Schweitzer Elementary School, Levittown, 
Pa. Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 139-141 

Hammel & Green, archts.; Highland Park 
Junior High School, Minneapolis Jan. 
1961, BTS, pp. 144-145 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.- 
Feb. 1961, pp. 123-132 

Hawaii State Capitol, Honolulu; Belt, Lem- 
mon and Lo, arehts.; John Carl War- 
necke and Assocs., archts.—June 1961, pp. 
153-156 

Heat Pumps. *Roof-Mounted Heat Pumps 
Solve Mu!ti-Zone Problem"--April 1961, 
AE, pp. 196-198 

Heating. "*Roof-Mounted Heat Pumps Solve 
Multi-Zone Problem" April 1961, AE, 
pp. 196-198. “Wire Fabric Heats, Rein- 
forces Slab” Feb. 1961, AE, pp. 176, 232, 
240 

Heaume, A. G.. & A. Persitz, archts.; Apart- 
ments, Palaiseau, France March 1961, 
BTS, p. 213 

Hecht Co. Store, Marlow Heights, Md.; Ab- 
bot, Merkt & Co., archts.; Daniel 
Schwartzman, assoc. archt. May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 180-183 

Hegardt, Robert W., architectural consult- 
ant; "Prototype Hospital-—Fallout Pro- 
tected"; prepared by Architectural and 
Engineering Branch, Division of Hospi- 
tal and Medical Facilities, Public Health 
Service, and Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization--May 1961, pp. 155-160 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts.; 
Plaza Square Apartments, St. Louis- 
March 1961, BTS, pp. 196-197. St. Louis 
Hills Towers Apartments, St. Louis 
March 1961, BTS, p. 195. St. Thomas 
Aquinas High School, Florissant, Mo. 
April 1961, BTS, pp. 184-186. Siteman 
Housing Development, St. Louis-——March 
1961, BTS, p. 199. Burt M. Wenneker Res- 
idential Project, St. Louis--March 1961, 
BTS, p. 198. John L. Wilson House, Ladue, 
Mo. Mid-May 1961, pp. 88-91. Organiza- 
tion for Efficient Practice, Part 5— Feb. 
1961, pp. 137-144 

Highland Park Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis; Hammel & Green, archts.—Jan. 
1961, BTS, pp. 144-145 

Hoffberger House, Washington, D.C. Keyes, 
Lethbridge & Condon, archts.— Mid-May 
1961, pp. 104-107 

Holabird & Root, archts.; Thorshov & Cerny, 
assoc. archts.; First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis —May 1961, pp. 
151-154 

Hooper House, Baltimore; Marcel Breuer, 
archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 70-73 

Hospitals. Building Types Study No. 291— 
Feb. 1961, pp. 145-168. Arthur R. Gould 
Memorial Hospital, Presque Isle, Me.; The 
Architects Collaborative,  archts.— Feb. 
1961, BTS, pp. 155-159. Northwest Com- 
munity Hospital, Arlington Heights, Ill.; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts. Feb. 
1961, BTS, pp. 145-150. West Jefferson 
General Hospital, Marrero, La.; L. F. Du- 
frechou, archt.—Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 151- 
154. “Planning the Laboratory for the 
General Hospital"— Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 
160-168, “Prototype Hospital—Fall-out 
Protected”; Robert W. Hegardt, architec- 
tural consultant; prepared by Architec- 
tural and Engineering Branch, Division 
of Hospital Facilities, Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization—May 1961, pp. 155-160 

Ifouses. House, Norton, Mass.; The Ar- 
chiteets Collaborative archts.- Mid-May 
1961, pp. 116-119. Alan Schwartz House, 
Northville, Mich.; Gunnar Birkerts and 
Frank Straub, archts.—Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 120-123. Arthur V. Hooper House, 
Baltimore; Marcel Breuer, archt.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 70-73. Max Fischer House, 
Washington, D.C.; Brown & Wright, 
archts..-March 1961, pp. 187-190. John R. 
Vereen House, Miami, Fla.; Robert B. 
Browne, archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 84-87. 
Porter Jared House, Los Angeles; Buff, 
Straub &  Hensman, archts.—Mid-May 


1961, pp. 96-99. Bowers House, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Norman F. Carver Jr., designer- 

Mid-May 1961, p. 69. Frederick Rogers 
House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Norman F. 
Carver Jr., designer—-Mid-May 1961, pp. 
64-67. Starring House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Norman F. Carver Jr. designer -Mid- 
May 1961, p. 68. Arthur Alter House, Los 
Altos Hills, Cal.; John L. Field, archt.— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 80-83. Architect’s 
House, Lambertville, N.J.; Jules Gregory, 
archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 92-95. John L. 
Wilson House, Ladue, Mo.; Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, archts.—Mid-May 
1961, pp. 88-91. Elliott Erwitt House, 
Hastings-On-Hudson, N.Y.; Roy Sigvard 
Johnson, archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 46-55. 
House, Kenilworth, Ill; George Fred 
Keck-William Keck, archts.—Feb. 1961, 
pp. 133-136. Stanley Hoffberger House, 
Washington, D.C.; Keyes, Lethbridge & 
Condon, archts.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 104- 
107. Wood Research House, Bellevue, 
Wash.; Paul Hayden Kirk, archt.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 74-79. Marco Wolff Jr. 
House, Hollywood, Cal.; Ladd & Kelsey, 
urchts.—June 1961, pp. 161-164, Robert 
Addison House, Ventura, Cal.; Carl Mas- 
ton, archt.—May 1961, pp. 161-164. Kirk- 
wood F. Adams House, Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C.; George Matsumoto, archt.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 124-129. Arthur Beckwith 
House, Franklin Hills, Mich.; Meathe, 
Kessler & Assocs., archts.-Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 134-139. William H. Kessler House, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Meathe, Kessler & 
Assocs., archts.-March 1961, pp. 183-186. 
Kenneth W. Roehrig House, Honolulu; 
Merrill, Simms & Roehrig, archts.— Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 108-111. Henry Singleton 
House, Los Angeles; Richard J. Neutra, 
archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 56-59. E. 
George Ziliac House, Pittsburgh; John 
Pekruhn, archt.—Jan. 1961, pp. 121-124. 
Arthur W. Milam Beach House, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Paul Rudolph, archt.—March 
1961, pp. 139-141. Architect’s House, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Frank Schlesinger, 
archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 112-115. Frank 
S. Godfrey House, Sarasota, Fla.; Ed- 
ward J. Seibert, archt.—April 1961, pp. 
165-168. T. H. Mitchell House, Sarasota, 
Fla.; Edward J. Seibert, archt.——Mid-May 
1961, pp. 60-63. Clyde G. Shaw House, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Sam B. Short and G. 
Ross Murrell, arehts.- Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 130-133. Architects' House, Sarasota, 
Fla.; Joan & Ken Warriner, archts.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 100-103. Isabella Town 
Homes, Evanston, Ill; Yost & Taylor, 
archts.-March 1961, BTS, p. 203. “A 
Simplified Procedure for Estimating Resi- 
dential Cooling Loads," by W. S. Harris 
ang Sui" Brown—Feb. 1961, AE, pp. 170- 
74, 2 


I 


IBM Research Center, Yorktown Heights, 
N.Y.; Eero Saarinen & Assocs., archts.— 
June 1961, pp. 137-146 

Image of the Architect in Practice. Organiz- 
ation for Efficient Practice, Part 5: Hell- 
muth, Obata and Kassabaum, Inc. —Feb. 
1961, pp. 137-144 

Independence Mall, Philadelphia; Roy F. 
Larson, archt.—May 1961, p. 132 

Industrial Buildings. Fuller Brush Co. Plant 
and Offices, East Hartford, Conn.; Walter 
Kidde Constructors, Inc.  designers— 
March 1961, pp. 159-162. IBM Research 
Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Eero 
Saarinen & Assocs., archts.—June 1961, 
pp. 137-146 

Insulation. *How Europeans Use Polysty- 
rene Foams,” by Helmuth Osken—-Feb. 
1961, BC, pp. 183-184 

Isabella Town Homes, Evanston, Ill; Yost 
$ Taylor, archts.—March 1961, BTS, p. 
203 

Ithaca Gardens Apartments, Sydney, Aus- 


tralia; Harry Seidler, archt.— March 
1961, BTS, pp. 204-205 
J 


Jared House, Los Angeles; Buff, Straub & 
Hensman archts.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 96- 
9 


Johnson, Roy Sigvard, archt.; Elliott Erwitt 
House, Hastings-On-Hudson, N.Y. Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 46-55 


K 


Kaspé, Vladimir, archt.; Apartments, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico—March 1961, BTS, p. 
212 

Keck, George Fred-William Keck, archts.; 
House, Kenilworth, Ill—-Feb. 1961, pp. 
133-136 

Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, archts.; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. General Offices, 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Jan. 1961, pp. 115-120 

Kessler House, Grosse Pointe,  Mich.; 
Meathe, Kessler and Assocs., archts.— 
March 1961, pp. 183-186 

Kettle Moraine School for Boys, Plymouth, 
Wis.; J & G Daverman, archts.—April 
1961, BTS, pp. 170-172 

Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon, archts.; Stan- 
ley Hoffberger House, Washington, D.C.— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 104-107 

Kidde, Walter, Constructors, Inc., design- 
ers; Fuller Brush Co. Plant and Offices, 
East Hartford, Conn.—March 1961, pp. 
159-162 

Kikutake,  Kiyonori, archt.; Architect's 
House, Tokyo, Japan—April 1961, p. 141 

Kinney, A. M., Assocs.-Charles Burchard, 
Archt., archts.; Wesley Child Care Center, 
Cincinnati—April 1961, BTS, pp. 173-175 

Kirk, Paul Hayden, archt.; Wood Research 
House, Bellevue, Wash.—Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 74-79 

Kitchens. “Contemporary Kitchens,” by Ru- 
dard A. Jones and Helen E. McCullough— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 13, 15, 29, 152 

Kling, Vincent, archt.; Municipal Services 
Building, Philadelphia—May 1961, pp. 
144-145. With Roy F. Larson and Oskar 
Stonorov, archts.; Study, Society Hill 
Redevelopment, Philadelphia May 1961, 

34 


"t 

Koch, Carl, & Assocs., archts.; Tufts Li- 
brary-North Branch, Weymouth, Mass.— 
March 1961, pp. 167-168. Wellesley Free 
Library, Wellesley, Mass.—March 1961, 
pp. 163-166 


L 

Laboratories. “Planning the Laboratory for 
the General Hospital"—Feb. 1961, BTS, 
pp. 160-168. See also Research Buildings. 

Ladd & Kelsey, archts.; Marco Wolff Jr. 
House, Hollywood, Cal.—June 1961, pp. 
161-164 

Ladera Shopping Center, Palo Alto, Cal.; 
John Carl Warnecke, archt.—May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 171-173 . 

Lam, William M. C., Lighting for Architec- 
ture, Part 4: *The Lighting Design: Prob- 
lem, Program, Procedure"—Jan. 1961, AE, 
pp. 149-160 

Larson, Roy F., archt.; Independence Mall, 
Philadelphia—May 1961, p. 132. With 
Vincent Kling and Oskar Stonorov, 
archts.; Study, Society Hill Redevelop- 
ment, Philadelphia—May 1961, p. 134 

Lenart Building, Phoenix, Ariz.; Edward L. 
Varney Assocs., archts.—March 1961, p. 
176 

Libraries. Tufts  Library-North Branch, 
Weymouth, Mass.; Carl Koch & Assocs., 
archts.—March 1961, PP. 167-168. Welles- 
ley Free Library, Wellesley, Mass.; Carl 
Koch & Assocs., archts.—March 1961, pp. 
163-166 

Lighting. “Lighting Creates New Night- 
scape for Shoppers,” Lincoln Road Mall, 
Miami Beach, Fla.—March 1961, AE, p. 
222. Lighting for Architecture, Part 4: 
“The Lighting Design: Problem, Program, 
Procedure," by William M. C. Lam—Jan. 
1961, AE, pp. 149-160. *Selecting Fluores- 
cent Ballast to Prevent Noise"—June 
1961, BC, pp. 179-180 

Lovett School, Atlanta;  Aeck Assocs., 
archts.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 187-188 

Lyndale Homes, Minneapolis; The Cerny 
panty archts.—March 1961, BTS, pp. 
06-207 


M 

Maki, Fumihiko, archt.; Auditorium, Nago- 
ya University, Japan—April 1961, p. 141. 
With Masato Ohtaka, archt.; Shinjuku 
Urban Renewal Proposal, Japan—April 
1961, p. 141 

Manufacturers' National Bank of Detroit, 
Dearborn Township, Mich.; Louis C. Red- 
stone, archt.—Jan. 1961, pp. 110-111 

Maryvale Shopping City, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Victor Gruen Assocs., archts.— May 1961, 
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BTS, pp. 176-179 

Maston, Carl, archt.; Robert Addison House, 
Ventura, Cal.—May 1961, pp. 161-164 

Matsumoto, George, archt.; Kirkwood F. 
Adams House, Roanoke Rapids, N.C.-— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 124-129 

Mayekawa, Kunio, archt.; Harumi Apart- 
ments. Tokyo, Japan; Setagaya Public 
Hall, Tokyo, Japan; Culture Hall, Kyoto, 
Japan; Memorial Hall, Tokyo, Japan— 
April 1961, pp. 130-133 

Mavfair Shopping Center, Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; Perkins & Will and Grassold-John- 
son Assocs., archts.— May 1961, BTS, pp. 
184-187 

McCarthy Co. Office Building, Pas»dena. 
Cal.; Smith and Williams, archts.— March 
1961, pp. 169-171 

Meathe, Kessler & Assocs., archts.; Arthur 
Beckwith House, Franklin Hills, Mich.— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 134-139. William H. 
Kessler House, Grosse Pointe, Mich.— 
March 1961, pp. 183-186 

Merrill, Simms & Roehrig, archts.; Kenneth 

/. Roehrig House, Honolulu—Mid-May 
1961, pp. 108-111 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co., Northwest 
Staff Center, Detroit; Smith, Hinchman 
z Srylis, archts.— May 1961, AE, pp. 190- 

9: 

Middle Schools, North and South, Saginaw 
Township, Mich.; Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, 
ürchts.—Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 132-135 

Milam Beach House, Jacksonville, Fla.: Paul 
Rudolph, archt.—March 1961, pp. 139-141 

Mitchell House, Sarasota, Fla.: Edward J. 
Seibert, archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 60-63 

Motor Hotels. O'Brien's Motor Lodge, Wav- 
erly, N.Y.; Paul Rudolph, archt.— March 
1961, pp. 147-151 

Municipal Services Building, Philadelphia; 
Vincent Kling, archt.—May 1961, pp. 144- 

D 

Murano, Togo, archt.; Kabuki Theater, Osa- 
ka, Japan—April 1961, p. 140 

Murata, Masachiko, archt.; International 
Trade Center, Tokyo, Japan April 1961, 
pp. 138-139 

Murphy and Mackey, arehts.; Climatron, 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis— 
April 1961, News, pp. 12-13 


N 


Naggar, Avner, assoc. archt.; Louis G. Red- 
stone, archt.: Allan G. Agree, assoc. 
archt.; Wonderland Regional Shopping 
Center, Livonia, Mich.—May 1961, BTS, 
pp. 165-170 

Neutra, Richard J., archt.; Henry Singleton 
House, Los Angeles— Mid-May 1961, pp. 
56-59 

"New Currents in Japanese Architecture," 
by John Ely Burchard April 1961, pp. 
129-144 

Niggli & Gustafson and Fehr & Granger, 
archts.; Texas State School for the Deaf, 
Austin —April 1961, BTS, pp. 178-179 

Nordiska Kompaniet Store. Stockholm, Swe- 
den; Backstrom & Reinius, archts.— May 
1961, BTS, pp. 174-175 

Northwest Community Hospital, Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, archts.— Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 145-150 


oO 


Obata, Gyo, “Some Suggestions for Urban 
Housing" —March 1961, BTS, pp. 191-194 
O'Brien's Motor Lodge, Waverly, N.Y.; Paul 
Rudolph, archt.—March 1961, pp. 147-151 
Office Buildings. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. General Offices, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, archts.— 
Jan. 1961, pp. 115-120. First City Nation- 
al Bank, Houston; Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, archts.; Wilson, Morris, Crain 
& Anderson, consulting archts.— April 
1961, pp. 155-163. First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis; Holabird & 
Root, archts.; Thorshov & Cerny, assoc. 
archts.—May 1961, pp. 151-154. Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, archts.—Feb. 
1961, pp. 123-132. Lenart Building, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz; Edward L. Varney Assocs., 
archts.—March 1961, p. 176. The McCar- 
thy Co., Pasadena, Cal.; Smith and Wil- 
liams, archts.—March 1961, pp. 169-171. 
Northwest Staff Center, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., Detroit; Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, archts.—May 1961, AE, pp. 190- 
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192. Municipal Services Building, Phila- 
delphia; Vincent Kling, archt.—May 1961, 
pp. 144-145. Interiors, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Headquarters, New York City; 
Carson, Lundin & Shaw, archts.- May 
1961, pp. 147-150 


P 

Parking Garages. Parking Garage. First 
City National Bank, Houston; Wilson, 
Morris, Crain & Anderson, archts.—April 
1961, p. 164. Temple Street Parking Ga- 
rage, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Rudolph, 
archt._Merch 1961, pp. 152-154 

Peachtree House Apartments, Atlanta; 
Aeck Assocs., archt.—March 1961, BTS, 

208 


Pedersen & Tilney, archts.; Christ Episco- 
pal Church, Greenwich, Conn.—June 1961, 
BTS, pp. 134-136. “Pedersen and Tilney 
Win FDR Memorial Competition" Feb. 
1961, News, pp. 12-15, 44 

Pei, I. M., archt.; Society Hill Redevelop- 
ment, Philadelphia—May 1961, p. 135 

Pekruhn, John, archt.; E. George Zilliac 
House, Pittsburgh--Jan. 1961, pp. 121-125 

Perkins & Will and Grassold-Johnson As- 
socs, archts.; Mayfair Shopping Center, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. May 1961, BTS, pp. 
184-187 

Perkins & Will and Robert Wehrli of The 
Architectural Guild, archts.; Dead Horse 
Hill Junior Hieh School, Casper, Wyo.— 
Jan. 1961, BTS, p. 142 

Perkovie, Lovro, archt.; Apartments, Split, 
Yugoslavia- March 1961, BTS. p. 210 

"Personnel Density: A New Measure of 
Construction Costs,” by Frank L. Whit- 
ney—March 1961, pp. 155-158 

Philadelphia. “Downtown Philadelphia: A 
Lesson in Design for Urban Growth,” by 
Edmund N. Bacon—May 1961, pp. 131-146 

Plastics. “How Europeans Use Polystyrene 
Foams,” by Helmuth Osken— Feb. 1961, 
BC, pp. 183-184 

Plaza Square Apartments, St. Louis; Hell- 
muth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts.— 
March 1961, BTS, pp. 196-197 

Plywood Components. “Factory-Built Ply- 
wood Components,” by Howard P. Ver- 
milya—April 1961, AE, pp. 190-195 

Polystyrene Foams. “How Europeans Use 
Polystyrene Foams,” by Helmuth Osken—- 
Feb. 1961, BC, pp. 183-184 

Portsmouth Priory Church and Monastery, 
Portsmouth, R.I.; Pietro Belluschi, archt.; 
Anderson, Beckwith and Haible, assoc. 
archts.—June 1961, BTS, pp. 115-121 

Pottier, Henry & Jean Tessier, archts.; 
Apartments, Paris, France— March 1961, 
BTS, p. 211 

“Pre-Built Components for Homebuilding,” 
by Albert G. H. Dietz—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
7, 9, 11, 150 

Prefabrication. — *Factory-Built Ply wood 
Components," by Howard P. Vermilya- 
April 1961, AE, pp. 190-195. *Pre-Built 
Components for Homebuilding,” by Albert 
aoe Dietz —Mid-May 1961, pp. 7, 9, 11, 
a 

Priory of the Annunciation, Bismarck, N. 
Dak.; Marcel Breuer and Fred V. Tray- 
nor, archts.- Jan. 1961, pp. 103-109 

Publie Buildings. Hawaii State Capitol, 
Honolulu; Belt, Lemmon and Lo, archts.; 
John Carl Warnecke and Assocs., archts. 
. June 1961, pp. 153-156. Municipal Serv- 
ices Building, Philadelphia; ^ Vincent 
Kling, archt.—May 1961, pp. 144-145 


R 


Recreation Buildings. Climatron, Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis; Murphy 
and Mackey, archts.—April 1961, News, 
pp. 12-13 

Redstone, Louis G., archt.; Manufacturers’ 
National Bank of Detroit, Dearborn 
Township, Mich.—Jan. 1961, pp. 110-111 
With Avner Naggar, assoc. archt.; Allan 
G. Agree, assoc. archt.; Wonderland Re- 
gional Shopping Center, Livonia, Mich.- - 
May 1961, BTS, pp. 165-170. *Festive At- 
mosphere Helps Sales," by Louis G. Red- 
stone—May 1961, BTS, pp. 165-170 

Religious Buildings. Building Types Study 
No. 295—June 1961, pp. 115-136. Christ 
Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Conn.; Pe- 


dersen & Tilney, archts.—June 1961, BTS, 
pp. 134-136. First Congregational Church 
Chapel and Sunday School, Darien, Conn.; 
Sherwood, Mills & Smith, archts.—June 
1961, BTS, pp. 128-130. Portsmouth Pri- 
ory Church and Monastery, Portsmouth, 
R.l; Pietro Belluschi, archt.; Anderson, 
Beckwith and Haible, assoc. archts.—June 
1961, BTS, pp. 115-121. Priory of the An- 
nunciation, Bismarck, N. Dak.; Marcel 
Breuer and Fred V. Traynor, archts.— 
Jan. 1961, pp. 103-109. St. Peter's Epis- 
copal Church, Bay Shore, L.I, N.Y.; Eg- 
gers & Higgins, archts.June 1961, BTS, 
pp. 131-133. Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Addition, Boston; Pietro Belluschi, and 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, 
archts.—June 1961, BTS, pp. 126-127. 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Concord, Mass.; 
Pietro Belluschi, archt.; Anderson, Beck- 
with and Haible, assoc. archts.—June 
1961, BTS, pp. 122-125 

Research Buildings. IBM Research Center, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.; Eero Saarinen 
& Assocs., archts.- June 1961, pp. 137-146. 
“Planning the Laboratory for the Gener- 
al Hospital"— Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 160-168 

Restaurants. La Fonda del Sol Restaurant, 
New York City; Alexander Girard, archt.; 
Rose, Beaton & Crowe, archts. June 
1961, pp. 157-160, See also Food Service. 

Revell, Viljo. archt.; Apartments, Tapiola, 
Finland— March 1961, BTS, p. 212 

Rewell, Viljo. See Revell. 

Rockefeller Foundation Headquarters, In- 
teriors, New York City; Carson, Lundin 
& Shaw, arehts. May 1961, pp. 147-150 

Roehrig House, Honolulu: Merrill, Simms & 
Roehrig, archts.— Mid-May 1961, pp. 108- 
111 


Rogers House, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Norman 
F. Carver Jr., designer. Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 64-67 

Roofs. "Air Conditioning Duets Built into 
Floor and Roof Structures"; Northwest 
Staff Center, Detroit; Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, archts.—May 1961, AE, pp. 190- 
192. “Pleated Asbestos Roof for Low Cost 
Housing"—Feb. 1961, AE, p. 175. "Pre- 
stressed Folded Plate Roofs a Gym"— 
June 1961, AE, pp. 172-173 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, Memorial. *Pe- 
dersen and Tilney Win FDR Memorial 
Competition"— Feb. 1961, News, pp. 12-15, 
14. “Debating the FDR Memorial: A Plea 
for Relevance,” by John Ely Burchard 
March 1961, pp. 177-182 

Rose, Beaton & Crowe, archts.; Alexander 
Girard, archt.; La Fonda del Sol Restau- 
rant, New York City-- June 1961, pp. 157- 
160 

Rudolph, Paul, archt.; Current Works: Ar- 
thur W. Milam Beach House, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Married Student Dormitory, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; O'Brien's 


Motor Lodge, Waverly, N.Y.; "Temple 
Street Parking Garage, New Haven, 
Conn. March 1961, pp. 139-154 


s 

Saarinen, Eero, & Assocs., archts.; IBM Re- 
search Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.-- 
June 1961, pp. 137-146 

St. Louis Hills Towers Apartments, St. 
Louis; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
archts. March 1961, BTS, p. 195 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Bay Shore, 
L.I, N.Y.; Eggers & Higgins, archts. 
June 1961, BTS, pp. 131-133 

St. Thomas Aquinas High School, Floris- 
sant, Mo.; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
archts.-April 1961, BTS, pp. 184-186 

Salmon & Salmon, archts.; Woods Schools 
Child Study Treatment and Research Cen- 
ter, Langhorne, Pa. April 1961, BTS, pp. 
182-183 

Sandburg, Carl, Junior High School and Al- 
bert Schweitzer Elementary School, Lev- 
ittown, Pa.; Haag & d'Entremont, archts. 
—Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 139-141 

Sargent Webster Crenshaw €&  Folley, 
archts.; Carthage Junior-Senior High 
School, Carthage, N.Y. Jan. 1961, BTS, 
pp. 136-138 

Schlesinger, Frank,  archt.: Architect's 
House, Doylestown, Pa.—Mid-May 1961, 
pp. 112-115 

Schools. Building Types Study No. 290: 
The Junior High School—Jan. 1961, pp. 
125-148. Building Types Study No. 293: 


Special Schools—April 1961, pp. 169-188. 
Austin State School, Austin, Texas: Fehr 
& Granger, archts.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 
180-181. Broadmoor Junior-Senior High 
School, Baton Rouge, La.; Bodman & Mur- 
rell & Smith, archts.— Jan. 1961, BTS. pp. 
146-148. Carthage Junior-Senior High 
School, Carthage, N.Y.; Sargent Webster 
Crenshaw & Folley, archts.- Jan. 1961, 
BTS, pp. 136-138. City and Country 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Begrow 
& Brown, archts.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 
176-177. Dead Horse Hill Junior High 
School, Casper, Wyo.; Perkins & Will, 
and Robert Wehrli of The Architectural 
Guild, archts.—Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 142- 
143. Highland Park Junior High School, 
Minneapolis; Hammel & Green, archts.— 
Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 144-145. Kettle Mo- 
raine School for Boys, Plymouth, Wis.; 
J & G Daverman, archts.—April 1961, 
BTS, pp. 170-172. Lovett School. Atlanta: 
Aeck Assocs., archts.April 1961, BTS, 
pp. 187-188. North and South Middle 
Schools, Saginaw Township, Mich.; Cau- 
dill, Rowlett & Scott. archts.- Jan. 1961, 
BTS, pp. 132-135. St. Thomas Aquinas 
High School, Florissant, Mo.; Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, archts.—April 1961, 
BTS, pp. 184-186. Carl Sandburg Junior 
High School and Albert Schweitzer Ele- 
mentary School, Levittown, Pa.; Haag & 
d'Entremont, archts.—Jan. 1961. BTS, pp. 
139-141. Seahurst Junior High School, 
Seattle, Wash.; Waldron and Dietz, 
archts.._Jan. 1961, BTS, p. 143. Texas 
State School for the Deaf, Austin; Fehr 
& Granger and Niggli & Gustafson, archts. 
— April 1961, BTS, pp. 178-179. Wesley 
Child Care Center, Cincinnati: A. M. 
Kinney Assocs.-Charles Burchard, Archt., 
arehts.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 173-175. 
Woods Schools Child Study Treatment 
and Research Center, Langhorne, Pa.; 
Salmon & Salmon, archts.—April 1961, 
BTS, pp. 182-183. “The Junior High 
School,” by Robert H. Anderson—Jan. 
1961, BTS, pp. 126-131 

Schwartz House. Northville. Mich.; Gunnar 
Birkerts and Frank Straub, archts.—Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 120-123 

Schwartzman, Daniel, assoc. archt.; Abbott, 
Merkt & Co., archts.; Hecht Co. Store, 
Marlow Heights, Md.—May 1961, BTS, 
pp. 180-183 

Schweitzer, Albert, Elementary School and 
Carl Sandburg Junior High School, Levit- 
town, Pa.; Haag & d'Entremont, archts.— 
Jan. 1961, BTS, pp. 139-141 

Seahurst Junior High School, Seattle, 
Wash.; Waldron and Dietz, archts.—Jan. 
1961, BTS, p. 143 

Seibert, Edward J., archt.; Frank S. God- 
frey House, Sarasota, Fla.—April 1961, 
pp. 165-168. T.H. Mitchell House, Sara- 
sota, Fla.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 60-63 

Seidler, Harry, archt.; Ithaca Gardens 
Apartments, Sydney, Australia -March 
1961, BTS, pp. 204-205 

Shaw House, Baton Rouge, La.; Sam B. 
Short and G. Ross Murrell, archts. —Mid- 
May 1961, pp. 130-133 

Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, and 
Pietro Belluschi, archts.; Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, Addition, Boston—June 1961, 
BTS, pp. 126-127 

Sherwood, Mills & Smith. archts.; First Con- 
gregational Church Chapel and Sunday 
School, Darien, Conn.—June 1961, BTS, 
pp. 128-130 

Shopping Centers. Building Types Study No. 
294 —May 1961, pp. 165-188. Ladera Shop- 
ping Center, Palo Alto, Cal.; John Carl 
Warnecke, archt. May 1961, BTS, pp. 
171-173. Maryvale Shopping City, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Victor Gruen Assocs., archts.-May 
1961, BTS, pp. 176-179. Mayfair Shopping 
Center, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Perkins & 
Will and Grassold-Johnson Assocs., archts. 
—May 1961, BTS, pp. 184-187. Wonderland 
Regional Shopping Center, Livonia, Mich.; 
Louis G. Redstone, archt.; Avner Naggar, 
assoc. archt.; Allan G. Agree, assoc. archt. 
--May 1961, BTS, pp. 165-170. “Festive 
Atmosphere Helps Sales,” by Louis G. 
Redstone—May 1961, BTS, pp. 165-170. 
See also Stores. 

Short, Sam B., and G. Ross Murrell, archts.; 
Clyde G. Shaw House, Baton Rouge, La.— 
Mid-May 1961, pp. 130-133 

Siebenthaler's Garden Center Store, Dayton, 
Ohio; L. Morgan Yost & D. Coder Taylor, 


archts.—May 1961, BTS, p. 188 

Singleton House, Los Angeles; Richard J. 
Neutra, archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 56-59 

Siren, Kaiji & Heikki, archts.; Apartments, 
Otaniemi, Finland —March 1961, BTS, p. 
210 

Siteman Housing Development, St. Louis; 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, archts.— 
March 1961, BTS, p. 199 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.; Amer- 
ican Trust Co., Crown Zellerbach Branch, 
San Francisco—Jan. 1961, pp. 112-114. 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
—Feb. 1961, pp. 123-132. Northwest Com- 
munity Hospital, Arlington Heights. I1].— 
Feb. 1961, BTS, pp. 145-150. With Wilson, 
Morris, Crain & Anderson, consulting 
archts.; First City National Bank, Hous- 
ton—April 1961, pp. 155-163 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, archts.; North- 
west Staff Center, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Detroit—May 1961, AE, pp. 
190-192 

Smith and Williams, archts.; McCarthy Co. 
Office Building: Pasadena, Cal.—March 
1961, pp. 169-171 

Society Hill Redevelopment, Study, Philadel- 
phia; Vincent Kling, Roy F. Larson and 
Oskar Stonorov, archts.—May 1961, p. 
134. Societv Hill Redevelopment, Phila- 
delphia; I.M. Pei, archt..-May 1961, p. 135 

“Some Suggestions for Urban Housing,” by 
Gyo Obata— March 1961, BTS, pp. 191-194 

Sprinkler Systems. Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection, Parts 1. 2. by Howard P. 
Vermilya—Feb. 1961, TSS, pp. 177-178; 
Parts 3, 4—March 1961, TSS, pp. 223-224 

Stanford University, Book Store and Post 
Office, Palo Alto, Cal.; John Carl War- 
necke & Assocs., archts.—April 1961, pp. 
145-148 

Starring House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Norman 
F. Carver Jr., designer—Mid-May 1961, 


p. 68 

Stonorov, Oskar, Vincent Kling and Roy F. 
Larson, archts.; Study, Society Hill Re- 
development, Philadelphia—May 1961, p. 
134 

Stores. Building Types Study No. 294—May 
1961, pp. 165-188. Hecht Co. Store, Mar- 
low Heights, Md.; Abbott, Merkt & Co., 
archts.; Daniel Schwartzman, assoc. archt. 
—May 1961, BTS, pp. 180-183. Nordiska 
Kompaniet Store, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Backstrom & Reinius, archts.—May 1961, 
BTS, pp. 174-175. Siebenthaler's Garden 
Center Store, Dayton, Ohio; L. Morgan 
Yost & D. Coder Taylor, archts.— May 
1961, BTS, p. 188. Store Fixtures, Parts 
1, 2, 3, by Daniel Schwartzman-——-May 
1961, TSS, pp. 198-200. See also Shopping 
Centers. 


* 


Tange, Kenzo, archt.; Town Hall, Kurayoshi, 
Japan; Convention Hall, Shizuoka, Japan; 
City Hall, Tokyo, Japan; Kagawa Prefec- 
tural Hall, Takamatsu, Japan; Dentsu 
Building, Osaka, Japan; City Hall, Kura- 
shiki, Japan—-April 1961, pp. 134-137 

Temple Street Parking Garage, New Haven, 
Conn.; Paul Rudolph, archt.-March 1961, 
pp. 152-154 

Texas State School for the Deaf, Austin; 
Fehr & Granger and Niggli & Gustafson, 
archts._-April 1961, BTS, pp. 178-179 

Thorshov & Cerny, assoc. archts.; Holabird 
& Root, archts.; First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis—May 1961, pp. 
151-154 

300 Beacon Apartments, Back Bay Center 
Hall, Boston; Hugh Stubbins & Associates, 
archts.—March 1961, BTS, pp. 200-202 

Time-Saver Standards; Sprinkler Systems 
for Fire Protection, Parts 1, 2, by Howard 
P. Vermilya—Feb. 1961, pp. 177-178; 
Parts 3, 4—March 1961, pp. 223-224. Store 
Fixtures, Parts 1, 2, 3, by Daniel 
Schwartzman—May 1961, pp. 198-200 

Transportation Buildings. Air France Ticket 
Office, San Francisco; Denis Beatty, archt. 
— Mareh 1961, pp. 174-175 

Traynor, Fred and Marcel Breuer, 
archts.; Priory of the Annunciation, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota—Jan. 1916, pp. 103- 
10€ 

Trinity Episcopal Church, Addition, Boston; 
Pietro Belluschi, and Shepley, Bulfinch, 
Richardson & Abbott, archts.—June 1961, 
BTS, pp. 126-127 


Trinity Episcopal Church, Concord, Mass.; 
Pietro Belluschi, archt.; Anderson, Beck- 
with and Haible, assoc. archts.—June 
1961, BTS, pp. 122-125 

“True Architectural Goals Yet Unrealized,” 
by Walter Gropius—June 1961, pp. 147- 


152 

Tufts Library-North Branch, Weymouth, 
Mass.; Carl Koch & Assocs., archts.— 
March 1961, pp. 167-168 


v 


Varney, Edward L., Assocs., archts.; Lenart 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz.—March 1961, p. 
176 


Vereen House, Miami, Fla.; Robert B. 
Browne, archt.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 83-87 

Von Busse, H.B., & P. Buddeberg, archts.; 
Bachelor Studio Apartments, Munich, Ger- 
many— March 1961, BTS, p. 209 


Ww 


Waldron and Dietz, archts.: Seshurst Jun- 
ior High School, Seattle, Wash.—Jan. 
1961, BTS, p. 143 

Warnecke, John Carl, & Assocs., archts.; 
Ladera Shopping Center, Palo Alto, Cal.— 
May 1961, BTS, pp. 171-173. Book Store 
and Post Office, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Cal.—April 1961, pp. 145-148. With 
Belt, Lemmon and Lo, archts.; Hawaii 
State Capitol, Honolulu—June 1961, pp. 
153-156 

Warriner, Joan & Ken, archts.: Architects' 
House. Sarasota, Fla.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
100-103 

Wehrli, Robert, of the Architectural Guild, 
and Perkins & Will, archts.; Dead Horse 
Hill Junior High School, Casper, Wyo.— 
Jan. 1961, BTS, p. 142 

Wellesley Free Library, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Carl Koch & Assocs., archts.—March 1961, 
pp. 163-166 

Wenneker, Burt M., Residential Project, St. 
Louis; Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, 
archts.—March 1961, BTS, p. 198 

Wesley Child Care Center, Cincinnati; A.M. 
Kinney Assocs.-Charles Burchard, Archt., 
archts.—April 1961, BTS, pp. 173-175 

West Jefferson General Hospital, Marrero, 
La.: L.F. Dufrechou, archt.—Feb. 1961, 
BTS, pp. 151-154 

Whitney, Frank L., *Personnel Density: A 
New Measure of Construction Costs"— 
March 1961, pp. 155-158 

Wilson House, Ladue, Mo.: Hellmuth, Obata 
& Pasaapaum, archts.—Mid-May 1961, pp. 
R8- 

Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson, archts.; 
Parking Garage, First City National 
Bank, Houston—April 1961, p. 164. As 
consulting archts.; Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, archts.; First City National 
Bank, Houston—April 1961, pp. 155-163 

Wimberly & Cook, archts.; Kapiolani 
Branch, Bishop National Bank, Honolulu, 
Hawaii—March 1961, pp. 172-173 

Wolff House, Hollywood, Cal.; Ladd & Kel- 
sey. archts.—June 1961, pp. 161-164 

Wonderland Regional Shopping Center, Li- 
vonia, Mich.; Louis G. Redstone, archt.; 
Avner Naggar, assoc. archt.; Allan G. 
Agree, assoc. archt.—May 1961, BTS, pp. 
165-170 

Wood Research House, Bellevue, Wash.; 
Paul Hayden Kirk, archt.—Mid-May 1961, 


pp. 74-7§ 

Woods Schools Child Study Treatment and 
Research Center, Langhorne, Pa.; Salmon 
& Salmon, archts.-April 1961, BTS, pp. 
182-183 

Wybauw, J., archt.; Apartments, Nuclear 
Energy Center, Mol, Belgium—March 
1961, BTS, p. 214 

Wyke & Warriner. See Warriner, Ken & 

oan. 


XYZ 


Yale University, Married Student Dormi- 
tory, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Rudolph, 
archt.—March 1961, pp. 142-146 

Yost & Taylor, archts.; Isabella Town 
Momed, Evanston, Ill.—March 1961, BTS, 
p. 2 

Yost, L. Morgan, & D. Coder Taylor, archts.; 
Siebenthaler’s Garden Center Store, Day- 
ton, Ohio—May 1961, BTS, p. 188 

Zilliac House, Pittsburgh; John Pekruhn, 
archt.—Jan. 1961, pp. 121-125 
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Index to Advertising 


PRE-FILED CATALOGS of the 
manufacturers listed below are 
nvailable in the 1961 Sweet's Catalog 
File as follows: (A) Architectural 
File (green), (IC) Industrial Con- 
struction File (blue), (LC) Light- 
Construction File (yellow). 


A-IC Adam Eleetrie Co., Frank ..... 95 
Aerofin Corporation 268 
Air Devices, Ine. ......... 282 


A-IC-LC Alsynite Company of America, 

Reichhold Chemical Division .. 192-193 

A-IC American District Telegraph Co. — 70 

American Gas Association .... 64-65 
American Institute of Steel 


Construction so: isinde oiee aigi 275 
A American Laundry Machinery 
Dtdustries: «ous urzo penas patens 116 


A-IC American-Marietta Company .. 82 
A-LC American Sisalkraft Company .. 86 


A American Sterilizer ........... 247 
A Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ICM METIDO TETIRLE D tI T 24 


Architectural Record 284-285 

A Armco Steel Corporation .. 88-89, 269 

A-IC-LC Armstrong Cork Company .... 50-51 

Asbiton (Canada) Limited .... 1B 
Automatic Canteen Company of 

Amerien a— 83 

A-LC Azrock Floor Products Division , 221 


A Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. ..., 293 
A-IC Barber-Colman Company ... 104-105 
A Bastian-Blessing Co., The ..... 40-41 
A-LC Bell & Gossett Company ....... 199 
A-IC Bethlehem Steel Company ...... 52, 
59 to 62, 177, 230 

Bigelow Sanford .............. 294 
A-LC Bird and Son, Inc. ............. 271 
A Blakeslee & Company, G. S. .... 246 
Bllekman;. Ine, S. asunsa 274 


Boeckh, E. H. & Associates .... 278 
A-IC Borden Metal Products Co. ..... 27 


Carpenter & Company, L. E. ... 21 
A-IC-LC Carrier Air Conditioning Co. .. 64-65 
Certified Ballast Manufacturers . 25 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 256 


A Claycraft Company, The ...... 43 

IC Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Gon DH cases teres diu RXMEOR 110 

A-IC Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
SÉbUte: aurae essor ditat alain 106 
A-IC Cookson Company, The ........ 202 
Corbin Division, P. & F. ... 3rd Cover 
A-IC-LC Crüne Co. ...... rero nennt 32 


Curtis-Allbrite Lighting, Inc. 45 to 47 
A-LC Curtis Companies Incorporated . 56 


A-IC Day-Brite Lighting, Ine. ...... 2-3 
A-LC Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. .... 253 
Dodge Books ...... 238, 254, 212, 280 
Dodge Report vitesi sacs 240 
A-LC Donley Brothers Co., The ...... 188 
A Dover Corporation ............ 22 


A-IC-LC Dow Chemical Company, The 232-233 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


A-IC-LC Dur-O-Wal Ltd. ............... 75 


Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., Inc. .. 103 


Elkirt Corporation ............ 262 
Endicott Church Furniture ..... 248 
A Fairhurst Co., Inc., John T. .... 270 


A-LO Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. 2nd Cover 


A-LC Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co. 226-227 
A-IC Flynn Manufacturing Co., 


MIONRO]. ssicssnicenginsie uiri je vore s 258-259 

A Follansbee Steel Corp. ......... 249 
A-IC-LC General Electric Company ..... 7 
A Georgia Granite Company ...... 286 


Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F. ... 66 

A-IC Granco Steel Products Company 68-69 
A Gridwall Company ............ 78-79 
Griffin Mfg. Company ......... 234 
Guth Company, The Edwin F. .. 98 


Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., C. 257 


A Haughton Elevator Company ... 279 

A Haws Drinking Faucet Company 252 
H-C Products Company ........ 207 

A Hexcel Products, Ine. .......... 273 
Heywood-Wakefield Company .. 114 

A Hillyard Chemical Co. ......... 80 

A Hobart Manufacturing Company 67 
A-IC Horn Companies, A. C. ........ 262 
Hotel Pittsburgher ............ 268 


A Huntington Laboratories, Ine. .. 235 


A-IC-LC Inland Steel Produets Co. ... 196-197 
A-LC In-Sink-Erator Manufacturing 
QR. uvis amram 2 WISIS EIS OOTG tiie se 74 


A Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 42 
A Janitrol Heating and Air Con- 
A 


GHIGHING: «cmos sex Uti E RIP P aS 183-184 

Jenn-Air Products Co., Ine, .... 204 

A-IC Johns-Manville ........... 76-77, 254 

A-IC-LC Keasbey and Mattison Co, ...... 265 

A-LC Kentile Inc. .............. eee 55 

A-IC Kinnear Mfg. Co., The ........ 210 

Kirlin Company, The .......... 28 

A-IC Kohler O0, «is sec vo Y xs 198 
Koppers Co., Ine., 

Metal Products Div. ........... 241 

Laclede Steel Co. .............. 283 

A LCN Closers, Inc. ........... 194-195 

A Le Febure Corporation ........ 48 

Leopold Company, The ........ 274 


Leviton Manufacturing Co., Ine. 214 
A-IC-LC Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co. 236-237 


A Lightoller, Ine, ...—...—, cane 16-17 

A Linen Supply Association of 
Ametié8 qois iR QR EV 225 
Lone Star Cement Corp. ....... 7 


A Loren Cook Co., The .......... 262 
A Ludowici-Celadon Company .... 281 


A-IC Macomber, Inc. .....ssssrssssss 211 
A Marmet Corporation .......... 277 
A Mastic Tile Division .,........ 92-9: 
A Medart Products, Inc., Fred .... 246 
A-LC Minneapolis-Honeywell ........ 91 


A-IC-LC Mississippi Glass Company .. 223-224 
Modine Manufacturing Co. .... 96-97 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division .............. 255 

A-IC Montgomery Elevator Co, ..... 244 


A-IIC-LC National Gypsum Co. ......... 58 
IC National Tube Division ........ 44 

A Neo-Ray Products, Inc. ........ 190 

A New Castle Products, Inc. ...... 63 
Norman Products Co. .......... 178 

A Nüfone; THE assess hint rni 1-1A 


A Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. . 205 
A-IC Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Winchester Western  Division- 
RUIURUb. cas pues CURRO ERES». Ux 90 
Otis Elevator Company ........ 53 
A-IC-LC Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
215 to 220 


A-IC Owens-Illinois ...,.-......-+ 200-201 
Ozalid, Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. .......... 185 


Paddock Pool Equipment Com- 
ONY qipeusean sagistéu a eoe oa Doe: 276 


A-IC-LC Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 33 to 38, 245 
A-IC-LC Portland Cement Association 

49, 186-187 

A Pratt & Lambert, Inc. ......... 29 

A-LC Precision Parts Corp. .......... 216 


Prestressed Concrete Institute . 30-31 


A Republic Steel Corporation .. 108-109 
A-IC-LC Revere Copper and Brass, Ine... — 19 
A Rixson Company, Oscar C. ..... 231 
A-IC Robertson, H. H., Co. .......ss. 239 
A-LC Roddis Div., Weyerhaeuser Co. 212-213 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 209 
Russell and Erwin Division .... 72-73 

A-IC Ryerson, Inc, Joseph T. & 
Bon sekestri ce ces we 100-101 


A Sanymetal Products Co., Ine., 


Th opsuM STE E REM 81 
A Sargent & Greenleaf ........... 282 
A Sedgwick Machine Works ...... 266 
A-IC Sheffield Division, 
Armco Steel Corp. .......... s. 88-89 
A-IC Sloan Valve Company .... 4th Cover 
A-IC Smith & Co., Ine., Elwin G. .... $99 
Square D Company ............ 107 
A-IC Standard Conveyor Company ... 94 
A-IC Stark Ceramics, Ine. ........... 261 
Structural Clay Products Insti- 
Dolo OE IDIITT EE LIT SC 229 
A Sunbeam Lighting Co. ......... 267 
A-IC Sun Chemical Corporation ,.... 262 
Sweet's Catalog Service ..... 264, 293 
Talk-a-Phone Co. .......... e 268 
A T & S Brass and Bronze Works, 
T —  —— —— Á— 246 
Tile Council of America, Inc. 102-103 
A Timber Structures, Inc. ....... 189 
A Titus Mfg. Corp. ..........« 250-251 
A Toastmaster Div., 
MeGraw-Edison Co. ........... 203 
A Tremco Mfg. Co. .......... ecne 222 
A Trinity White Portland Cement 8 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. .. 78 

A-LC Unit Structures, Inc. .... 48A to 48D 
IC United States Steel Corp. 

(Subs.) ...... eni rr 44, 111 

A Universal Atlas Cement ....... 111 

A-LC Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. ....... 221 


A-IC Van Range Co., John ......... 260 

Vogt Machine Company, Henry 254 

A Vonnegut Hardware Co. ...... 84-85 

A Wasco Products, Ine. .......- 11, 175 

A Weil-McLain Co., Inc. ......... 228 

A Weis Manufacturing Co. Henry 57 

A West Chemical Products, Inc... — 39 

A-IC-LC West Coast Lumbermen’s 

Association cies cise rns 242-243 

A Western Waterproofing Co. .... 276 

A-LC Weyerhaeuser Company ..... 212-213 
A-IC Wheeling Corrugating Company 

206-207 

Wiley & Sons, Ine., John ....... 74 

A-LC York Corporation ............. 208 
Yuba Consolidated — Industries, 

uo onene cowan gabea M» 71 

A-LC Zonolite Company .......... 112-113 


NEW YORK—Jamea E. Boddorf, Sales Mgr.; Tom Tredwell, Advertising Mgr.; Blake Hughes, Marketing Mgr.; Richard Crabtree, Business 
Mgr.; Benton B. Orwig, Director of New Business Development; Joseph R. Wunk, Advertising Production Mgr.; Harry M. Horn, Jr., Michael J. 
Davin, 119 W. 40 St.; BOSTON—Harry M. Horn, Jr., 355 Park Square Bldg.; BUFFALO-—Benton B. Orwig, 310 Delaware Ave.; CHICAGO— 
Robert T. Franden, David K. Bortz, James A. Anderson, Douglas S. Brodie 1050 Merchandise Mart; CLEVELAND—John C. Jackson, Regional 
Mar.; Joseph F. Palmer, Louis F. Kutscher, 321 Hanna Bldg.; LOS ANGELES— Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc., 672 S. Lafayette Park Pl.; 
MIAMI—Michael J. Davin, 802 N. W. First St.; PHILADELPHIA—Tom Tredwell, Michael J. Davin, Broad & Locust Streets; PITTSBURGH 
—John C. Jackson, 411 Seventh Ave.; PORTLAND—Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc., 1921 S. W. Washington St.; ST. LOUIS—John I. 
Howell, Robert T. Franden, $842 W. Pine Blvd.; SAN FRANCISCO—Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc.; 417 Market St. 


A-IC-L.C7 


TELLS YOU WHERE TO REACH 
FOR BUYING INFORMATION! 


Installation in Hotel Quito, Quito, Ecuador, South Amer- 
ica. Specifications prepared by Arthur Dana, Food Opera- 
tions Consultant, 11 E. 44th St., New York, N.Y 


| Bally pre-fab walk-ins 
all-metal coolers and. freezers 


Sectional construction! Expandable 
| any time! Costs less than built-ins!* 
Newest concept in refrigeration storage 
makes construction of ''built-ins" on the 
job obsolete. Precision made pre-fab sec- 
tions permit installation anywhere, any 
size, any shape. Easy to increase in size or 
disassemble for relocation. Aluminum or 
galvanized steel are standard finishes. 
Stainless Steel and acid-resistant Porcelain 
also available. All finishes remain sanitary 


. odor-free . . . rodent and vermin proof. 
s 
| Free architect's fact file... |> afa 
!| Includes guide for specification |- E 
3 " writers ... 16-page Walk-In book |- 
*These symbols are used in the | ... portfolio of 48 installation - E. 
facing index to tell you which meson and specifications. Also 
| cluded is a Walk-In description  : — 
advertisers make their catalogs | form to request plans and spec- fa 
3 š 8 ; | ifications from Bally engineers | 
instantly accessible in Sweet's | for individual installations. Write | m m= sae 
Catalog Files. The letters stand | 0n your company letterhead. — | — 
E ile di pm E See Sweet's File section 26a/Ba. | poe 
onstruction an Ig 
Construction Catalog Files. | *Based on cost scales in Metropolitan areas. 


SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE | 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. | Bally, Pennsylvania 
| , 
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BIGELOW | 
CARPET $ 
: 


CHOSEN FOR PITTSBURGH'S 
EXCLUSIVE 


( 


The warm elegance of rich red carpet by Bigelow, spreads splendor 
throughout the spacious main corridor and staircase of this famous club. 


Bigelow Carpet is selected by leading designers for and decor in Bigelow's wide selection. Special designs, 

the most important architectural jobs. Reasonable colors and textures available. If you plan an installa- 

price, long economical service, and tion, consult Bigelow's Carpet specialists about colors, 
top performance under traffic — as patterns, weaves, at prices to fit your budget. No 
well as beauty—are prime considera- charge for this service. Contact Bigelow through the 
tions in every Bigelow Carpet nearest sales office or by writing to Bigelow Contract 
designed for use in public areas. Department, 140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
, There's a carpet for every purpose New York. 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW...BUY 


Bigelow 


RUGS; CARPETS 
SINGE 1825 


Fu 


ad . 
Bigelow sales offices are located in the following cities: Atlanta, Ga-; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, !II.; Cincinnati, Ohio, ; Cleveland, Ohio; z,Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich, 
Hartford, Conn.; High Point, N.C.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St.Louis; Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash, 
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